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«f™ Barbour Analyzes 
“i Questions Facing 
+ Insurance Today 
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" U. S. Manager of Northern Takes 
ot Up Rating Methods, Agent’s 
amelyi Qualifications, Etc. 
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yl DISCUSSES ADJUSTMENTS 
‘SU Shows That Both Loss Ratio and 








ilson, Rates Are Steadily on 
actual the Decline 
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ilize a Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
whe ager of the Northern Assurance, a keen 
and close student of the game of fire 
’ coMM/™ insurance underwriting, and a writer and 
rkmef/™ speaker of unquestioned merit, delivered 
mn whi one of the most analytical studies heard 
to i in many months on current fire insurance 
the if/™ conditions before the Fire Underwriters’ 
nan.’ #% Association of the Northwest in Chicago 
of thi this week. He delved into a score or 
ind ai more of problems facing fire insurance 
of a today, ranging from rates to adjustments, 
on. I and including public relations, agency 
he se qualification laws, loss statistics and 
; profi many other things. 
Of it One fact, especially, which Mr. Bar- 
be 4 bour brought clearly before his audience 
as Vg in Chicago, was that the growing total, 
mali in dollars, of fire losses in this country 
a sha does not paint as bad a picture of fire 
waste conditions as would be supposed. 
\d seem Many persons are alarmed at the appar- 
preset ent carelessness of the American public 
in th because each year fire losses mount to 
x serv‘ a higher record. Mr. Barbour points 
conomg® out that in spite of this increase, the per- 
centage of loss cost to liability written 
Is steadily declining. 
Pay Out 25 Cents of Each $100 Liability 


In 1891 the loss ratio was .49 per hun- 
dred dollars of liability; in 19001 it was 
45 per hundred; in 1911, .39 per hundred; 
in 1921, 29 per hundred, and in 1925, it 
was down to .25 per hundred. In other 
words, said Mr. Barbour, in 1925 the fire 
Msurance companies paid out in losses 
only 25 cents for each hundred dollars 
of liability written, as against 29.6 cents 
cnly four years previously. 

“Losses are growing relatively less,” 
said Mr. Barbour, “but rates are declin- 
ing still faster. Proof of the wide ex- 
tension of the term rule is found in the 
Mereascs of unearned premium reserves 
M much greater proportion than in- 
creases of premiums written in the last 

ew years. Since this means a positive 
reduction of rate it is pertinent to in- 
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pe Rates of Greatest Interest 


_ In the opinion of Mr. Barbour the sub- 
PORT Jects of greatest interest to fire insur- 
ch Boal™ ace men today are those of rates and 
issued Mm ‘ating methods. It is useless, he said, 
and fm ‘© Pretend that individual rates of pre- 
ot seas Mum upon the basis of known costs can 
d out am ¢ver be fixed. The premium paid is for 
future indemnity, while the most that 



































d for # can be ascertained is past costs and even 
ach, alm those only on broad averages. There is 
power of no fixed means of determining cither the 
ost sevel Past or the future cost of insuring a 
r with WM Standard” risk, or the additional costs 
hey rest volved in the “defects” that make it 








sub-standard. Where can there be ob- 
(Continued on Page 32) 




















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 








SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


to agents and policyholders has builded a record of outstanding achieve- 
ments in which every member of the great Equitable Life of Iowa Agency 
Family takes unusual pride. 


At the Sixtieth Anniversary, insurance in force totals $475,000,000 
and 63.7% of all the insurance written in these sixty years is still in force. 
During the past ten years more money has been paid in dividends to pol- 
icyholders than in death losses. The paid-for production was 26.9% more 
in 1926 than in 1925. 


Agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa are loyal, satisfied, happy 
agents, proud of the company they represent and anxious to carry out 
the company’s program of enduring service. 


EQUITABLE .LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Founded: 1867 “ Home Office: Des Moines 























‘A New Day Beckons to a Newer Shore” 


This year the wondrous year shall surely be 
To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 


All recent years have been wondrous years, but, unless all signs fail, 1927 
is to be the most wonderful year that life insurance has ever known. 


The PENN MuTuAL had in 1926 its most successful year in every respect, 
but every branch of the Company’s organization is hard at work on a still 
larger program and a farther goal for 1927. Policy equipment, net cost, agency 
helps, personal relationships between Home Office and Field, important 
agency appointments,—all of these, together with general business pros- 
perity, justify our ambition and our faith. 


We have room for men and women who have ideals, ambition,— 
industry! 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 























Agent Friedland 
Writes 200 Apps 
In 22 Hours 


Phoenix Mutual Man Breaks Record 
Held by Edward J. Kennedy, 


Travelers, Chicage’ 
OLD POLICYHOLDERS HELPED 
Began Writing at Home at Mid- 


night; Went to Two 
Luncheons 











Working from one minute past mid- 
night on February 24 until 10:30 o’clock 
that night Mark S. Friedland of the 
Phoenix Mutual in this city broke all 
known records of application production 
in one day by selling 200 policies of in- 
surance. His phenomenal record brings 
out many of the best traits and methods 
that an insurance agent can have; in 


brief: the closest kind of contact with 
policyholders, assistance of policyholders 
in this production achievement and in- 
telligent direction of effort and system. 


In Business Only a Short Time 


The average insurance man cannot un- 
derstand how 200 applications for insur- 
ance can be written in a day as the mere 
physical work of seeing prospects and 
having the applications signed would 
consume considerable time. But Fried- 
land used exceptional brains on Febru- 
ary 24 in the preparation for his feat, as 
will be seen further along in this storv. 

A surprising thing about Friedland’s 
success is that he only became an insur- 
ance man in September, 1924, when he 
was interviewed by Alexander M. Co- 
wen, manager of the Phoenix Mutual in 
the Pershing Square building, Forty- 
second street, and by Winslow Russell, 
vice-president of the company. He went 
to work for Cowen the very day Cowen 
moved in. He did so well in 1925 that he 
led all the agents of the company with 
a production in that year of $1,129,000. 
In 1926 he again led the Phoenix Mutual 
agents with a production of $1,279,000. 
Got Idea from The Eastern Underwriter 

Story of Kennedy 


Before becoming an insurance man Mr. 
Friedland ran a series of private schools. 
He got the idea of trying to make a rec- 
ord by reading a story in The Eastern 
Underwriter saying that Edward J. Ken- 
nedy of the Travelers in Chicago had 
broken the world’s record by working 
from one minute past midnight until ten 
o’clock the night of December 1 and ob- 
taining signatures to 159 applications or 
a production of $307,198. 

Friedland gave himself ten days’ prep- 
aration. He had photostats made of The 
Eastern Underwriter’s story with Ken- 
nedy’s picture, which he sent out to old 
policyholders and other friends, with this 
caption: “On February 24 I’m out to 
beat this record.” 

Friends Got Busy 

Friedland’s friends immediately’ got 
busy and themselves lined up people. A 
series of interviews was arranged on a 
regular schedule of time. It all started 
in the home of Mr. Friedland in Brook- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 





Seventy-Seventh Annual Statement, January 1, 1927 









































CASH INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
Premiums for Insurance.......... $16,134,978.46 | Death Claims .........0000220202......... $4,038,038.83 
Interest and Rents.................... 4,996,176.52 | Matured Endowments ............ 1,275,140.00 
Consideration for Life Annu- Cash Surrender Values............ 2,093,120.95 
| ae eT ee 745,624.64 | Dividends paid Policyholders 4,564,651.85 
Considerations for Supple- Dividends left with Company 103,467.29 
mentary Contracts .............. 464,442.62 | -Annuities .........................-......... 813,112.21 
Dividends left with Company 211,740.73 | Supplementary Contracts ...... 130,413.92 
All other Income.......................- 44,631.40 | Disability Claims ...................... 27,300.21 
Total Paid Policyholders.......... 13,045,245.26 
, All other Disbursements.......... 3,879,156.09 
q ’ 
TOTAL, $22,597,594.37 | TOTAL, $16,924,401.35 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government, State and Muni- Policy Reserves ................-.----- $91,539,008.00 
cipal Bonds, Par Value........ $27,443,409.62 | All other Reserves.................... 1,497,775.09 
Public Utility Bonds, Par Policy Claims Reported 
, BERT AA Mane hen Rent 4,221,000.00 Proofs not Complete............ 96,058.01 
Mortgages, first Liens.............. 48,802,966.96 Policy Claims Estimated but 
Policy Loans and Premium mit Teme anos asss sc... 130,000.00 
eR EE ee 16,237,442.21 | Policy Claims Resisted............ 196,591.00 
Real Estate, Book Value.......... 2,242,564.58 | Endowments and Annuities in 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 670,486.49 Process of Settlement.......... 71,868.96 
Interest and Rents Due and Taxes Payable in 1927.............. 506,565.89 
WIS | gic cicadas 2,407,495.56 Dividends Due and Unpaid...... 232,482.74 
Deferred and Unreported Dividends Held and Accrued 
I sissies cc ccttheriodiens 2,515,158.43 Interest thereon .................... 696,335.22 
Due from Agents (net)............ 2,479.35 Dividends Payable in 1927...... 3,816,494.27 
Reinsurance on Policy Claims 90,000.00 | Contingent and Other Liabili- 
ik sieeve tccoecianaaisantti: 199,653.20 
Gross Assets ...................-0.0.0.-- $104,632,953.20 General Surplus, Par Values.. *5,643,083.08 
Non-admitted ..................-..00+. 7,037.74 
TOTAL, $104,625,915.46 | TOTAL, $104,625,915.46 





*General Surplus at Market Value $6,000,870.08 
*General Surplus at Amortized Value $5,984,312.90 


DURING 1926 
The Company issued $73,037,087 of paid for new business, of which 35.81% was on the 


lives of old policyholders. 


It increased its insurance in force by $37,230,462, bringing the total outstanding insur- 


MUTUALITY 
The National is a purely mutual Company, devoted to the interests of its policyholders, 
and adheres to conservative methods in underwriting and investment. All of its property 
belongs to the insured. There is no stock, and the Company issues participating policies 


ance in force to $499,361,313. 


only. 


It has paid policyholders since organization $184,647,705, which, with assets to their 
credit, exceeds the premiums received by $23,958,720. 


On request a more detailed statement of the Company’s business will be Supplied. 
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Book on How to Win 
Selling Arguments 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROS. 








Written by Richard C. Borden and Alvin 
C. Busse in Dialogue Form; Argu- 
ment Against Arguments 





A book that will interest insurance 
agents and which comes from the press 
of Harper & Bros., is called “How to 
Win an Argument,” and is written by 
Richard C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse. 
The book is written in dialogue form and 
emphasizes the following six points 
which it says salesmen should bear in 
mind: : 

(1) Don’t try to do all the talking 

yourself ; 

(2) Don’t interrupt your opponent; 

(3) Avoid an argumentative attitude 
that is belligerently positive ; 

(4) In the first half of an argument 
inquire rather than attack; 

(5) Restate clearly and fairly in your 
own words the gist of each argu- 
ment your opponent advances—as 
soon as he advances it; 


(6) Identify your main argumentative 
attack with one key issue. Then 
stick to that issue. Don’t digress. 


Don’t Try to Make Comebacks 


In discussing operations the book 
says: 

‘Right in the middle of one of your 
opponent’s comments, you may suddenly 
perceive a rare opening for rebuttal. 
What a chance for a brilliant, imme- 
diately crushing retort—for a ‘sure-fire 
comeback’! In order to strike while the 
iron is hot you feel tempted to inter- 
lupt. 

“But—don’t do it! 


“Practical experience has proved again 
and again—with sad, monotonous regu- 
larity—that interruptions in an argument 
seldom pay. To be sure, they enable 
you to strike while the iron is hot, to 
get comments on record that might prove 
irelevant—or ‘cold’—a few seconds 
later. 

“The fact remains, however, that in- 
terruptions unquestionably irritate your 
opponent—and that this irritation is more 
to be feared than the logical coup of 
your red-hot rebuttal is to be desired. 


No Room for Clever Debates 


“You're not trying to convince a neu- 
tral third party that you are the clever- 
st debater, remember. You are trying 
0 get your opponent—a touchy, emo- 
ional, somewhat vain human being—to 
hange his opinion. This task must be 
indertaken with circumspection. It re- 
(uires good psychology, courtesy, tact, 
Strategy—even more than it does a 
ogician’s cleverness or a debater’s flu- 
enncy, 

“Interruptions are risky. They: almost 
Wariably irritate, no matter how gra- 
lously, how cleverly effected. 

Don’t interrupt!” 






















STILL PRODUCING AT 81 


Edward Goldmann, who was 81 years 
ld last January, is still an active pro- 
cer for the Toledo agency of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual and as a matter of 
clebration he delivered three policies for 
p total of $60,000. In the Radiator of 
“ptember, 1920 (the company’s publi- 
ished.’ the following paragraph is pub- 
3 Toledo is proud of Edward Goldmann, 
te Writes most of the largest policies 
bung through the Toledo agency of the 
-4ssachusetts Mutual. He is adding to 
* ne record every month and his ac- 
am.’ at the nearly attained age of 75 
ey 'S remarkable and a source of won- 
eres Wnspiration to his countless warm 
: sonal friends.” Mr. Goldmann is now 
rine pecnarian but he is still on “the 
, 8 line.” His son, Sydney Goldmann, 
Just entered life insurance work, hav- 
8 identified himself with the New York 
seicy of the company. 











STAUNCH STANDS 
“THE ROCK” 


On each working day of the year 
1926, there sped forward from The 
Prudential’s home office the sum of 
$240,900, representing an average 
of 917 claims. 


For the entire year, there were 257, 
181 claims for a total of $72,271, 
517. It would be impossible to com- 
pute the real value of this disburse- 
ment in its relief of distress, its 
shielding of helpless persons who 
otherwise might have suffered. 


To Special Agents and Brokers who seek stability 
such as this, plus a service profitable to them, 
The Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies, located in 
all larger cities, are available for the placing of 
all types of Ordinary Insurance. 


” 


~*~ The Prudential 


THE 
h~\ 
HAS THE = 


Insurance Company of America 
STRENGTH OF” 
GIBRALTAR.” 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 








Trust Co. Gives Dinner 
To Life Underwriters 


BIG EVENT IN JACKSONVILLE 
Insurance Commissioner Tells of Big 
Writings by Companies in Florida; 
Tribute to Agents 





The banquet of the Florida Life Un- 
derwriters Association given by the trust 
department of the Florida National Bank 
at Jacksonville on the night of February 
26 was a big event for the life under- 
writers throughout Florida. “The Jack- 
sonville Journal” played the banquet up 
in columns of space, printing a seven- 
column picture of the diners. About 150 
were present. 


The banquet was arranged by the trust 
officers of the bank for. the insurance 
people. Arthur F. Perry, president of 
the bank, was toastmaster; and other 
speakers were Arthur G. Derr, general 
agent of the Aetna Life; J. Walter 
Muhlbach, trust officer of the bank, and 
Commissioner Luning of Florida. 

Mr. Muhlbach told of the advantage 
of the trust plan and how it fits into life 
insurance, and Mr. Derr sketched the 
value of life insurance in America. 

82 Companies in State 

In 1925 eighty-two life insurance com- 
panies reported to the Florida Depart- 
ment and showed that $232,000,000 of 
insurance was written in that state dur- 
ing that year. 

Mr. Luning told of the large increase 
in Florida life insurance writings. He 
said in part: 

“To fill worthily the place of the life 
insurance salesman in the economic life 
of today requires an understanding, a 
perseverance, a sympathy and an integ- 
rity second to no other business or pro- 
fession. To conserve and develop these 
high qualities is, I know, a fundamental 
purpose of your organization, and I as- 
sure you of the co-operation of the in- 
surance department of the state of Flor- 
ida in all that may be for the good of 
your members, your companies and the 
public which, in our respective spheres, 
we each serve.” 

The proceedings were broadcasted. 





A NEW DIRECTOR 





Cummings C. Chesney, General Manager, 
General Electric at Pittsfield, On 
Massachusetts Mutual Board 


A new director of the Massachusetts 
Mutual is Cummings C. Chesney of 
Pittsfield, Mass., general manager there 
of the General Electric. 

This new member of the directorate 
was born in Selinsgrove, Pa., on October 
28, 1863. In 1885 he graduated from Penn 
State College with a B.S. degree. For 
a time he taught mathematics and chem- 
istry at Doylestown Seminary and later 
at Penn State College. 

At the age of 25, Mr. Chesney joined 
William Stanley’s laboratory force at 
Great Barrington, Mass. Two years la- 
ter he was one of the incorporators of 
the Stanley Electric Manufacturing 
Company at Pittsfield, and in 1904 be- 
came first vice-president and chief en- 
gineer of that concern. Since 1906 he 
has been manager of the Pittsfield 
works of the General Electric Company. 

A pioneer in many electrical improve- 
ments, Mr. Chesney laid out the first 
polyphase power transmission plant to 
be put into successful operation in Am- 
erica, and also was a leader in designing 
alternating current generators for high 
voltages. His ability has won wide rec- 
ognition in western New England. In 
addition to his connection with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, he: is president 
of the Vermont Power & Manufacturing 
Company and of the Berkshire Morris 
Plan ‘Bank, also director of the Agricul- 
tural National Bank in Pittsfield. He is 
a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Society of 
Arts, London, having received the Edi- 
son medal from the former in 1922. 
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The Opening Three Meetings 


of our 


Fifth Selling Course 


of 


20 Money-Making Sales Talks 


by 


Leading producers, executives, and educators of 
the various companies were attended by 


CAPACITY AUDIENCES 


and we are confident the next seventeen will be 
equally well attended. 





THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


Managers 
Rector 7501-10 25 efoto New York City 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Established 1860 under the laws of the State of New York” 


Plan to Attend All Meetings--To miss ONE may Prove Costly 


Don’t Forget Every Monday and Thursday, 5.15 p. m. Sharp. Adjournment 6.15 p. m. 


Come EARLY and MAKE SURE of a Seat. Bring a Friend who is in the Insurance Business. 


JUST THE NATURAL PLACE TO DO BUSINESS! 
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York Agency Has Made 
Excellent Progress 


WROTE $8,500,000 LAST YEAR 





Equitable Life Assurance Organization 
Has 60 Producers; Employs 
Many College Men 





One of the best managed and most 
successful insurance organizations in 
New York is the York Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. A 
little more than a year old, this agency 
paid for $8,500,000 in 1926. 

The York agency was organized in 
June, 1925, by Leslie C. York and F. H. 
Devitt. Both these men are widely ex- 
perienced in the business of life insur- 
ance, Mr. York having for several years 
been a supervisor of agencies for the 
Equitable Life. At one time he was 
with the United States Casualty and 
when the Equitable was writing accident 
insurance he was in charge of that. Mr. 
Devitt has been connected with the 
Equitable for several years and his 
father has been a general agent of that 
company before him. 


College Athletes Good Producers 


The agency staff consists of sixty pro- 
ducers some of whom are college gradu- 
ates. Mr. Devitt, assistant manager of 
the York organization, is himself a col- 
lege man, having graduated from Prince- 
ton University several years ago. Speak- 
ing to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter the other day, he said his 
organization was particularly interested 
in getting college men as producers, es- 
pecially those that have engaged in 
sports. He was of the opinion that col- 
lege athletes have been unusually suc- 
cessful in the insurance business. To 
prove his point he mentioned the names 
of a few college athletes who are now 
selling life insurance, such as Melville 
Dickinson, of the New York Life, and 
Vincent Richards, tennis star, who is 
connected with the Haviland agency of 
the Equitable. Mr. Devitt, who is a 
tennis enthusiast, brought Vincent Rich- 
ards into the life insurance business. 

The York Agency holds regular Mon- 
day morning sales meetings which are 
usually addressed by either Mr. York 
or Mr. Devitt. Now and then an outsider 
is asked to give a talk. The first part 
of March a talk will be given by Joshua 
Brush, prominent Newark manufacturer, 
on the “Layman’s Idea of Life Insur- 
ance,” 

Yale Football Star Enthusiast 


A luncheon is given each month by 
the York organization to the producers 
Whose paid-for business has been $25,000 
or more. This is to stimulate a keener in- 
terest in the production work of the 
agency. “Cupid” Black, former Yale 
football star, who recently attended one 
of these luncheon affairs, became so en- 
thusiastic about it all that he decided to 
{iter the life insurance business. 

Mr. Devitt, who has always been a 
Consistent producer of business, says he 
0€s not think much of the cold canvass 
method of selling life insurance. He 
Says most of his prospects have come 
through reference. He admitted, how- 
‘ver, that there are some men in his 
ganization who do use the cold can- 
Yass method successfully. 

peaking of women in the life insur- 
ance business, he was of the opinion 
that it holds excellent possibilities for 
them. He said they have two or three 
Successful women producers: one of 
these wrote an unusually large volume ot 
business last year. 





ANNUITIES TABLE BOOK 
Professor Frederick C. Kent of the 
Tegon State College, author of “Mathe- 

Matical _Principles of Finance,” and 
; aude E. Kent are co-authors of a book 
med “Ten-Place Interest and An- 
Hat. Tables,” published by the McGraw- 
_ 800k Company. 

Wit 


selltin, 








WANTED 


agency at Atlanta, Georgia. 








A Life Insurance 
Agency Manager 


A leading life insurance company, in business the better part of a 
century, is considering applicants for the position of manager of its 


This is a splendid opportunity for a man of proved ability as an organizer 
and producer to assume charge of an established agency. 


A request for further information, stating fully your age, education, life 
insurance record and financial resources, will be held in strict confidence. 


Box 1058 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 














NORTHEASTERN OF NEWARK 





Writes Colored People Only; H. H. 
Pace, President; Licensed in New 
Jersey, Delaware and D. of C. 
The Northeastern Life of Newark, 
which writes policies for colored people 
only, now has $863,500 insurance in force. 
The company was only organized in 1925 
and is licensed in New Jersey, Delaware 

and the District of Columbia. 

The present officers of the company 
are Harry H. Pace, president; Louis C. 
Bulloch, vice-president and treasurer; 
Charles J. Hilton, secretary; James W 
Roberson, comptroller; Dr. Peter M. 
Murray, medical director; F. H. Carter, 
auditor. The staff is composed entirely 
of colored people. 





A man or beast that is thoroughbred 


shows it in moods and manners, not 
blood. 


‘TIMES’ AFTER INSURANCE NEWS 





New York Daily Sends Jack Forrest on 
Street Daily for Items; Is 
Well Received 

The New York “Times” has finally de- 
cided to delegate a man to dig up in- 
surance news exclusively. He is Jack 
Forrest, who has been with the New 
York “Times” a year and a half. Before 
that he was with the Chicago “Tribune” 
and the Chicago “Daily News.” 

The decision of the “Times” to chose 
insurance news is regarded as significant, 
interesting and important. There is no 
daily paper in the country in the columns 
of which insurance men would rather 
see news of their business printed. 





WILL SAIL IN JUNE 
Perez F. Huff, general agent of the 
Travelers, New York, who is how in 
California, will sail for Europe in June. 











first. 


year, the trend is upward. 


cessful career. 








The Foundation Is Here 


N building a fine, lasting, structure, one looks to the foundation 
IT For’a successful life insurance structure the foundation is 
financial strength. The Guardian, today, ranks as one of the 
strongest of the financially strong companies, due to its consistently 
maintained policy of progressive conservatism. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The. Guardian has enjoyed 
an unusual growth in these past several years. 


1925 showed an increase of nearly 50 percent over 1924, and again this 


Knowing that the growth of the Company and that of its fieldmen 
are interdependent, The Guardian offers a practical plan of Home Office 
co-operation which insures the greater success of its agents. A complete 
and original training course is provided. A Prospect Bureau that de- 
velops genuine dollar-and-cents prospects is maintained on a basis that 
affords the fieldman upwards of 400 percent profit on the commissions 
derived from this source. Modern methods of advertising, serving both 
the prospect and the policyholder, create and hold good-will. To men 
of the right calibre, The Guardian offers the foundation for a suc- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


New paid business in 




















J. E. Dunne Helps Save 
Labor Union Building 


PROJECT WAS ABOUT TO FAIL 





Life Insurance Company and Newspaper 
Publisher Also Active in Louis- 
ville Salvaging Proposition 





James E. Dunne, formerly a prominent 
figure in insurance journalism, has come 
into considerable prominence in labor 
union circles in Louisville by outlining 
a plan for the saving of the Union Labor 
Temple of that city which got into finan- 
cial difficulties following a short period 
of unemployment, lock-outs and other 
business inactivities. 

Mr. Dunne, as a financial agent, offered 
a plan by which $200,000 would be saved. 
Robert W. Bingham, publisher of the 
Louisville “Courier-Journal” and “The 
Times,” was one of those who came to 
the rescue with $25,000 which was added 
to the fund of $225,000 already put up by 
Darwin Johnson, president of the Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Company. 

The property of the Union Labor 
Temple is valued at $525,000. 

Mr. Dunne has organized the Temple 
Theatre Corporation of Louisville, which 
theatre will be in the Union Labor Tem- 
ple. 

The Commonwealth Life has an ar- 
rangement with the Union Labor Tem- 
ple for the insuring of 250 men connect- 
ed with various Louisville unions, each 
person being a stockholder in the Union 
labor Temple and interested in the loan 
made to the Temple by the Common- 
wealth Life. The amount of the insur- 
ance is $250,000 with $1,000 for each 
member. It is on the twenty-year en- 
dowment plan. The Temple pays the 
premiums, will be the beneficiary at ma- 
turity or in the event of death. 





HOLD SECTIONAL MEETING 

Thirty-five agents from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and West Virginia attended 
a three day sectional meeting of the Lin- 
coln National Life which has held re- 
cently at Philadelphia. Vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, Wal- 
ter T. Shepard, opened the meeting with 
an enthusiastic address, summing up the 
record made by the company for the past 
year. Others who made addresses in- 
cluded superintendent of agencies, A. L. 
Dern, assistant superintendents of agen- 
cies, V. J. Harrold, W. T. Plogsterth, R. 
N. Rafferty, medical director, W. E. 
Thornton and vice-president, Franklin 
B. Mead. It was announced at the meet- 
ing that assistant superintendent of 
agencies R. N. Rafferty of Indiana would 
remain in the eastern field and will be 
in direct charge of the agency building 
program in the states of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, New Jersey and North 
Carolina. 





START OF ANNUITIES 


A brief but interesting summary of 
the history of annuities is given in the 
second volume of Risdon Palmer’s 
“Finance,” published in the series of 
handbooks on Commerce and Finance, 
issued by Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 

These historical facts date back to B.C. 
40, when, for State reasons, an attempt 


. was made in Rome to ascertain the value 


of an annuity, and a method was estab- 
lished which became the common form 
of reckoning up to about 230 A.D. For 
ages below 30 years the annuity would 
cost 30 years’ purchase, and one year less, 
as purchase, for every year exceeding 30 
in the age of the annuitant. 

The Dutch Government, in 1670, were 
asking only 16 years’ purchase for an- 
nuities, until one John de Wit was able 
to persuade the Government that the life 
of a young healthy person was certainly 
worth more than 16 years’ purchase. 
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Acacia Mutual Life Association 


The first and only mutual old line company to reduce its premium rates so that its 
policyholders get the advantage of the low initial rates of the stock company com- 
bined with the advantages and dividends of the Mutual. Limited to Master Masons. 

















STANDING 
ALONE! 
Summary of Annual Report as of December 31, 1926 
ASSETS: 
First mortgage loans on improved real estate........... $11,429,854.45 
NS 6.6.66 bk oo ARREST Chee 8 SEES Ce 627,622.40 
De reer Pear ie parr re epwrerren wee 5 1,165,200.00 
Cl teh Deis We GI. 6g 6 oi ck ee ccc esavedss 547,579.99 
Loans on Association’s policies. ............20e+ee00% 2,954,697.57 
Net premiums in process of collection................. 2,141,168.97 
I i oe Lic ek he FEO ke 4 4ME RE 383,761.55 
TE NE «she hh ce weds Feces $19,249,884.93 
LIABILITIES: 
Policyholders’ dividends not yet due..... $367,429.45 
Reserve for taxes accrued... .......... 140,250.00 
Premiums and interest paid in advance... 146,118.40 
NOE i iin kor cn One eae Ren es 98,115.18 
( 751,913.03 ~ 
BALANCE TO PROTECT POLICY CONTRACTS: 
Legal reserve requirement—American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality and 314% 
interest on all policies.............. $17,129,413.23 
ee ern ee rie er re 1,368,558.67 
———_ $18 497,971.90 
Another Year of Great Progress 
Dien Renee OU Bt. oe oso. 5 mew herein a wk IBS i K's 44,652,629.00 
eee ee 30,131,110.00 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926................ 226,276,746.00 
Dividends paid or credited to members............... 990,853.62 
GR ci cW GN ews by eekS eee ae kn oe) ace ee 19,249,884.93 
RN 6 ic kb ong Galo ke ee HS ads ee 3,553,941.00 
IE io. hs 6 ai a Nice se ccc ae ewawe 3,427,641.29 
PROGRESS DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 
YEAR ASSETS SURPLUS INSURANCE 
In Force End of Year 
1916 $1,028,016 $42,819 $15,081,011 
1918 1,721,058 55,696 24,044,612 
1919 2,220,990 70,013 37,657,924 
1920 3,084,141 80,986 71,097,545 
1921 4,613,495 316,961 101,222,295 
1922 6,828,345 748,407 122,685,100 
1923 9,417,807 971,438. 152,190,700 


1924 12,365,815 1,248,501 174,625,300 
1925 15,695,944 1,306,269 196,145,636 


1926 19,249,885 1,368,559 226,276,746 
WATCH US GROW 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
HOME OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Chicago Conference On 
Hand To Mouth Buying 


METROPOLITAN MAN PRESIDES 





Large Cross. Section of Business Re- 
flected; Transportation Has Aided 
Instalment Buying 





So important do insurance companies 
regard the trends in instalment buying 
that the Metropolitan Life recently held 
a conference on “Hand-to-Mouth Buy- 
ing” so arranged as to give a clear light 
on quite a cross section of industry in 
this method of conducting business. 
Henry Bruere, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, who directs the policy- 
holders’ service bureau of the group di- 
vision, presided. 

E. F. Wieboldt, treasurer of W. A. 
Wieboldt & Co., Chicago, who discussed 
department stores, said that he had been 
to a recent convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association of New 
York and found that members of the 
Association are not worrying very much 
about this subject. In fact, there was 
nc discussion of the subject at the con- 
vention. He said that in 1925 there were 
183 stores doing a business of $1,000,000 
annually or over. He said merchants be- 
lieve we are in a period of price reces- 
sion following the Great War, and that 
the average net profits of 170 depart- 
ment stores are constantly going down. 
It was 3.4% in 1922; 2.3% in 1925; and 
the profits in 1926 will not show any im- 
provement over 1925 figures. 
Transportation Facilities a Big Factor 

Mr. Wieboldt said that the merchants 
realize that hand-to-mouth buying made 
possible by the transportation system of 
America is a most significant factor in 
reducing the necessity for marked down 
prices. He summarized his talk as fol- 
lows : 

“Although department store owners 
practice hand-to-mouth buying to a 
greater extent than heretofore, the 
transition was neither rapid nor revolu- 
tionary. Justification for the adoption of 
this procedure rests in the fact that the 
merchant (1) considers himself in a long 
swing of declining prices. (2) He feels 
the need of more capital turn over due 
to shrinking profit margins and in- 
creased hazards. (3) These hazards of 
vacillating demand are forcibly brought 
home to him by the educational influ- 
ence of the retail inventory and unit con- 
trol system. (4) He considers that the 
mark downs which he must take to turn 
his merchandise is a measure of miscal- 
culation of demand. He probably believes 
that of the remaining opportunities left 
for increasing profits, the decreasing of 
the amount of price reduction offers the 
most fruitful field.” 

The Wholesale Grocery Trade 

Buying in the wholesale grocery trade 
Was discussed by Roy L. Davidson, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. He said in part: 

_ “Regardless of whether the consumer 
§ curtailing the size of her daily or 
weekly food basket, the fact remains that 
the retail orders to the wholesaler bear 
4 smaller average value per order in 
most markets. One group of wholesalers 
teports that the average order for 1922 
Was $50.76 while 1926 showed $37.17. An- 
other group shows that in 1924 the aver- 
ae order was $33.42 and in 1925 slightly 
over $30.00. One wholesaler shows a 
falling off in 1926 as compared to 1925 
average value of retail orders but an 
Merease over every other year back of 

to 1921, inclusive. In assessing the 

‘tue worth of these figures, however, 
We must make due allowances for the 

Uctuating value of the purchasing value 
of the dollar. 

Not desiring to be classed as a 

Prophet as to whether hand-to-mouth or 
current consumption’ is here to stay, I 
Hos certainly add that while it is preva- 
M5 It is certainly causing many busi- 
“88 institutions, and particularly those 
M the food industry, to learn more of 
Stock control and its relation to sales 
“apacity than ever before. | 











ago. 








It is our business to see that every father carries life 
insurance in proportion to his responsibilities and his 


family’s standard of living. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


The standard of living is higher now than a few years 


Higher living standards bring higher responsibility 
and require proportionate protection. 
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“Grocers are also interested in non- 
perishable, non-seasonable items and it 
is in this class of merchandise that even 
closer scrutiny is prevalent as to the 
ratio of stock carriage to sales capacity. 
Current consumption reduces risks and 
if proper turnover, consistent with 
sound business principles is achieved 
with invested capital always active, cer- 
tainly these factors will more than offset 
the increased cost per dollar of sale and 
bespeaks surely for a larger degree of 
stability in the distribution of foods.” 

The Machine Tool Industry 

The situation in the machine tool in- 
dustry was described by Ernest F. Du- 
Brul, general manager of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cin- 
cinnati. He said in part: ee oa 

“The recent comparative stabilization 
of consumer goods buying has had some 
very marked effects on the machine tool 
industry. Instead of a fairly high boom 


Nee po eke 


following the big slump of 1921 and early 
1922; the year 1923 brought only a very 
little boom that did not reach much 
if any above 45 to 50% of the industry’s 
capacity as a whole. Then what was 
a slight recession in 1924 for other in- 
dustries was a fairish slump in the 
machine tool field. 1925 and 1926 pushed 
the industry’s orders above the boomlet 
of 1923, making an average utilization of 
plant probably around 60 or 65% of one- 
shift capacity. Since the present ca- 
pacity is the result of a heavy war-time 
expansion, that would be a rather good 
pre-war business. But overburdened 
with this extra capacity that it must 
carry for some years more, the industry 
as a whole has not been a happy hunt- 
ing ground in which to get anything like 
the bag of profits that other industries 
have furnished. 


“Recent surveys of equipment in ma- 
chine shops of all sorts have disclosed 
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at the record :— 


PE catansnsinniiaeiniins 6 
August ................ 7 
September’ ........ 12 








Give just that number of Deaths due to Carbon 
Monoxide Gas Poisoning for the six months 
ending December 31, 1926. 


From Maine to California and Minnesota to Texas, 
these reports were received by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, in con- 
nection with its warning to the Public. 


Death from this cause is no respector of localities, 
and cold weather increases the danger. 


We think there is need of our Warning and ask the 
insurance fraternity to spread the information. 


Booklet describing the danger mailed to any under- 
writer interested. Write Inquiry Bureau. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Look 


October .............. 29 
November .......... 56 
December .......... 169 

















to us a large number of machine tools 
that are more than ten years old. Many 
of these tools are in good running con- 
dition, because to do good work when 
new, they had to be so well built that 
wearout is extremely slow. But physical 
life and economic life are two quite dif- 
ferent and unrelated kinds of life. Ne- 
cessity to get business has again borne 
a fresh crop of new inventions and de- 
velopment in the machine tool industry. 
So many superior designs have been 
brought out in the last five years that 
mechanical experts agree that nearly 
every type of machine tool built up to 
1921 is now definitely obsolete for fast 
production. As wide awake users in- 
stall the newer types, their less wide 
awake competitors must either follow 
suit or sink into business oblivion. 
_ “On this fact basis, the machine tool 
industry has stepped out of the mire, 
and while its profits have not been great, 
due to the burden of excess capacity, 
it at least has begun to share a little 
in the general prosperity that its designs 
have created for its customers.” 
As Seen By System 

Wheeler Sammons, president of the 
A. W. Shaw Company, publishers of 
“System,” said hand-to-mouth buying is 
a natural’development in the growth of 
this country. He said the doctrine of 
maximum use becomes the dominant doc- 
trine of the business world; that what is 
called hand-to-mouth buying is merely 
that doctrine of maximum use applied 
to the dollars invested in inventories; 
that it is a natural factor in our in- 
dustrial growth and a factor that has 
been developing gradually over a period 
of years. In concluding, he said: 
_ “So it seems to me that controlled buy- 
ing is a permanent development, barring 
interruptions now and again, and that its 
roots go far back of post-war develop- 
ments into the marvelous changes char- 
acteristic of our growth into the leading 
industrial nation of the world.” 

Other Speakers 

Among ‘others who spoke, and their 
topics, were the following: M. J. Gorm- 
ley, chairman of the car service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, 
Washington, D. C., “The Railroad’s Re- 
lation to Hand-to-Mouth Buying”; Wal- 
ter C. Carroll, vice-president, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, who discussed “The 
Effect of Hand-to-Mouth Buying on the 
Steel Industry”; Chester D. Masters, 
vice president, Chicago Trust Co, 
“Hand-to-Mouth Buying as Observed 
by the Banker”; Edward Freschl, presi- 
dent Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
“Effect of Hand-to-Mouth Buying On 
the Manufacturers of Textiles, Especially 
Style Goods”; Fred E. Clark, Ph.D, 
Professor of Economics and Marketing, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 





STEINWAY GROUP PROGRAM 





Workers in the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Establishments Subscribe to Group 
Offer of Equitable Society 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has entered into arrangements with 
Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, 
whereby more than a thousand of their 
employes have subscribed to a group in- 


surance offer made by that company. Up 
to the present time more than $1,000,000 
of life and permanent disability insur- 
ance has been written and it is believed 
that about $1,500,000 will have been writ- 
ten before the end of the subscription 
period. All employes, except executives, 
are to be insured for $1,000. Executives 
are eligible for $3,000 of insurance. 

A free program of insurance which 
Steinway & Sons have been carrying 
since 1916 with the Equitable Life will 
continue unchanged. Steinway & Sons 
estimate that with the addition of the 
new insurance which is to be paid for 
jcintly by the company and the em- 
ployes, they will have over $2,250,0000 of 
group protection in force on approxi- 
mately 1,400 employes who are located 
in the New York and Long Island City 
branches of the organization. 
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A Mutual Organization—Founded in 1845 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


- + President 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Eighty-second Annual Statement 


To the Policy-holders: 


You, the members of the New York Life Insurance Company, owned 2,220,784 policies at the close of business on 


December 31, 1926. 


You are a vast community of people representing every honest walk in life—farmers, bankers, tradesmen, mer- 
chants, laborers, manufacturers, employers and employees, and professional men and women—young and old—all 
banded together in a common enterprise for the common good. 


If you and your families could be brought together, you would populate one of the largest cities in the world. 
What a city it would be, with every family striving to safeguard its own future through a single co-operative institu- 


tion for insurance and savings! 





A Prosperous Year 
In 1926, this Company, which you 
own, wrote another chapter of progress: 
New insurance over 
900 Million Dollars. 
Total insurance im force over 
53 Billion Dollars. 
Paid to members and beneficiaries over 
133 Million Dollars. 
including over 
53 Millions in Dividends. 
You, the policy-holders, have accumu- 
lated assets of more than 1% Billion 


Dollars. This money, plus your future 
deposits and compound interest, will 














Cash Value of Life 


Fire insurance and life insurance pro- 
tect values. The value of a worker’s 
life is the cash worth of his future net 
earnings, usually far greater than the 
value of his property. The following 
points may help you to estimate the 
monetary value of your life. 


The United States Government fixed 
$10,000 as the insurable life-value of 
American soldiers and sailors in the 




















Great War, mostly young, unmarried 
men, who had been earning small in- 
comes or none at all. 





Recently, according to the New York 
Times, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation declared that the money value 





eventually provide for payment of the 
Company’s obligations to you and your 
beneficiaries. 

We believe we are one of the com- 
panies Hon. Charles Evans Hughes had 
in mind when he recently said: 

“T like to think of the spirit of 
life insurance, for it is the spirit of 
achievement.” 


Twenty-Sixth 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
New York Life Insurance Company 


Now under construction on the site of 
the old Madison Square Garden, 
Madison Avenue to Fourth Avenue, 

to Twenty-Seventh 

Streets, New York City. 


of the average American life (including 
children and adults who earn no income) 
is $17,500! As an income-earner, the 
value of your life is much greater. 


Consider the capital required to pro- 
duce income from interest. At 5%, it 
takes $24,000 to yield $1,200 a year— 
$100 a month. 








Nylic Is Your Investing Agent 





The fund of more than 114 Billion Dollars is invested 
in accordance with the strict requirements of the laws 
of the State of New York; and it plays a substantial 
part in the development of the nation’s farms, homes, 
railroads and public works. 


As policy-holders, you practice thrift. You invest 
soundly and safely. Your money will be available to you 
and your dependents, impressed with emergency-power, 
at a time when it will be needed most. 


That is what Mr. Hughes meant when he said, in the 
address to which I have just referred, that a life insur- 
ance policy was the best guardian of the purse that had 
ever been discovered. 


Small Average Policy 





Your total insurance is impressive; but if you divide 
it by 2,220,784, the number of policies, you will find that 
the size of the average policy is only $2,590. 


Of course, some members have more than one policy; 
and many of you are also insured in other companies. 
But the great majority are UNDERINSURED, as you 
will see. 


How Much Insurance Is Needed? 


The answer to the following questions will enable you 
to measure your insurance needs: What is the minimum 
income you will require in your old age, or if you become 
totally and permanently disabled; and what is the small- 
est annual income your family could manage on if you 
were taken away? 

Is it $500 a year, or $1,000, $2,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
or more? 

How much will it require to settle your estate—to pay 
your debts, mortgages, and taxes, including the federal 
and state inheritance taxes? 

How much cash will be needed at your death, or the 
death of your partner or an official of your company, to 
stabilize credit or to enable surviving partners or stock- 
holders to acquire the deceased associate’s interest in the 
business and carry on? 

Your Program 








You probably have a program, because you are insured; 
but how does your program stand to-day? How far 
short is it of the safety mark or the mark you are aiming 
at? May I suggest that you figure it out for yourself, 
or call in one of our Agents to help you work out a plan 
suited to your needs, so that you may feel secure as to 
your own and your family’s future. 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 





Financial Summary, January 1, 1927 





ASSETS 
Real Estate; First Mortgage Loans on Farms, 
Homes and Business Properties .............. $440,388,584.62 
Bonds, U. S., other Gov’ts, States, Cities, Coun- 





ties, Public Utilities, R. R.’s, etc............. 583,984,590.22 
Policy Loans, Cash and other Assets........... 242,692,691.20 
DERE Ss sod nivnic eS pcdencden neha waen $1,267,065,866.04 


Total Income in 1926, 








LIABILITIES 
Insurance and Annuity Reserves............... $1,003,297,782.00 
Dividends payable to Policy-holders in 1927.... 54,535,527.00 
ae RE EE 55) oo 05.0 6 0-0-eWeew'cce ee cele 102,448,175.76 
General Contingency Funds ................... 106,784,381.28 
ME ech iS oie Sid ale See hed $1,267,065,866.04 


$295,341,937.98 
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Biggest Single Endowment Premium 


A story in the New York “World” on 
Monday morning of this week in which 
a reporter discussed large sized policies 
was unusually interesting to insurance 
men who read it because of a statement 
in the article that Henry L. Rosenfeld, 
manager of The Prudential at 46 Cedar 
street, had written one policy with a 
single premium of $1,258,000. 

So far as known this is the largest 
single premium on what can be desig- 
nated as straight insurance. The largest 
single premium known is _ $1,328,000, 
written by the Metropolitan Life some 
time ago on an accumulated pension 





fund 
Cables. 


When seen by The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Rosenfeld was taciturn about 
the transaction. He admitted that he 
had written such a policy; and that the 
figure $1,258,000 was correct. He also 
stated that the face of the policy was 
$2,500,000 and that it was a paid-up en- 
dowment. 

When asked the name of the insured 
he refused all information except to say 
that the policy was written on a New 
Yorker. Asked how many companies 
were represented in the transaction he 
said two: The Prudential and the Met- 
ropolitan. 


proposition—the All America 





— 





Ruling On $40,000 
| Tax Exemption 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
eue has issued a Treasury deciison 
amending article 27, regulation 70, rela- 
tive to life insurance policies in excess 
of $40,000. The amendment reads as 
follows : 

Insurance receivable by other benefi- 
ciaries—All insurance in excess of $40,- 
0 receivable by beneficiaries other than 
the estate must be included in the gross 
estate of any decedent dying after the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1924. 
Insurance in excess of $40,000 receivable 
by beneficiaries other than the estate 
need not be included in the gross estate 
of any decedent dying after the passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 but before 
the effective date of Title III of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 unless such insurance 
was taken out or the beneficiary receiv- 
ing the proceeds was named, after the 
eractment of the particular Revenue Act 
in force and effect at the time of such 
a decedent’s death, in which case the 
amount in. excess of $40,000 so receivable 
should be included in the gross estate of 
the decedent. 

Insurance payable to beneficiaries other 
than the estate, or for the benefit of the 
estate, need not be included in the gross 
estate of decedent who died before the 
cflective date of Title IV of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, unless, subsequent to Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, such a decedent assigned 
a policy of insurance payable to or for 
the benefit of his estate, or caused it to 
be made payable to a specific beneficiary 
lm contemplation of or intended to take 
tect in possession or enjoyment at or 
alter his death, in which event the entire 
loceeds should be included if such as- 
igtment or change in beneficiary did not 
Fmount to a bona fide sale for a fair 
onsideration in money or money’s worth. 
(See arts. 15 to 21, inclusive.) 

The estate is entitled to only one ex- 
‘mption of $40,000 upon insurance re- 
table by beneficiaries other than the 
‘State. For example, if the decedent left 
lle insurance payabl to three such bene- 
Caries in amounts of $10,000, $40,000, 
pnd $50,000 (total, $100,000), the full 
fount should be listed on the return 
oe therefrom subtracted the $40,000 ex- 
‘tion as provided in Schedule C of 
orm 706. The word “beneficiaries,” as 
‘ed in reference to the $40,000 exemp- 
‘N, Means persons entitled to the actual 
"loyment of the insurance money. 













































NEW LAW FIRM 

Luther F, Speer and Fred A. Woodie 
‘ounce a partnership, Speer & Woodis, 
} *shington, D. C., for the practice of 
int Glving especial attention to Federa- 
0 Taxation before the Treasury De- 
“tment and United States Board of 
& Appeals. 


















FIGHTING DISEASES 





Dr. Lee K. Frankel of Metropolitan Life 
Tells Virginia Representatives Science 
Is Working Wonders 
Serious diseases are disappearing one 
after the other. Science is working so 
that the day may soon be at hand when 
it will be possible to prevent most, if not 
all, the diseases that trouble mankind to- 
day. This is what Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
second vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, told a convention of Virginia 
representatives of the company in Rich- 
mond, Va., last week. Dr. Frankel em- 
phasized the importance of the cities 
spending more money for health work 

among the people. 

A. F. C. Fiske, third vice-president of 
the company, presided at the meeting 
and also at the dinner that was the cul- 
mination of the all-day session.. He 
pointed out that the Metropolitan is not 
only the largest insurance company in 
the world but from point of assets is 
the largest corporation of any kind. 


“The Metropolitan,” he said, “is to 
many a religion. It is a co-operative en- 
terprise. At present the company cov- 
ers about 30,000,000 lives. An important 
branch of the company is the welfare 
department. This supervises the distri- 
bution of literature teaching the preven- 
tion of disease and maintains nurses for 
the care of policyholders.” 

More than 200 field representatives of 
the company from all parts of Virginia 
attended the convention. 





APPOINTED LOAN AGENCY 


Atlanta, Ga., is believed to be the first 
city in this country to be given a mort- 
gage loan agency by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. The . Dickey-Mangham 
Co., were designated last week as a mort- 
gage loan agency for the company. For 
the past few years this company has 
been making loans on farm property 
throughout the country, but this is the 
first city mortgage loan agency. Only 
improved property in Atlanta and vicin- 
ity will be accepted as security, and the 
firm is ready to handle a large volume 
of business. One of the first steps in 
the expansion of the business was the 
promotion of J. H. Hartley to the posi- 
tion of assistant treasurer and O. J. 
Parker, Jr., as assistant secretary of the 
Dickey-Mangham Company. 





$8,500,000 BUILDING LOAN 


For the purpose of erecting a thirty- 
story skyscraper on the northwest cor- 
ner of Broad and Walnut streets, Phila- 
delphia, a mortgage loan of $8,500,000 
was made by The Prudential last week. 
The building which will be one of the 
highest office buildings in that city will 
be erected by the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. Not only is the mortgage the 
largest ever made by New Jersey capi- 
tal on a Philadelphia development, but 
with one exception it is the largest loan 
on Philadelphia real estate ever recorded. 
The largest is a bond issue of $10,000,000 
secured on a department store, i 








CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. Look over and 
compare these terms: 


Aap wale Gaal. «.. . 5 onic ccc ccccs $5,000 
Any accidental death..................... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................. 15,000 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 
him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE: 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Insurance in Force, Over $300,000,000 
Admitted Assets, Over $51,000,000 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over $3,500,000 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over $43,000,000 
JOHN G. WALKER Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H WALKER, Presiden 























Write it in the Etna 


Call 


GRAHAM and LUTHER 
Triangle 7560 176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 














—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year ‘was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 
the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


was: 
$909,479,363 


wate bs i ieee 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Cohe METROPOLITAN LIFE 


has assets of more than $2,000,000,000 
and more than 24,500,000 policyholders 
comprising 1 in every 5 of the population 
of the United States and Canada. 


) Financial Statement, 1926 
Dh a iach ncaa ene $2,108,004,385.380 
Liabilities | 
Statutory Reserve --------------- $1,862,873,176.00 


Dividends to policyholders payable | 
} |< ERO ROP ED CNMI eeepe Nyon. > $52,246,369.35 


All other liabilities -_......-.----- $70,648,717.81 
Unassigned Funds --------------- $122,236,122.14 


$2,108,004,885.30 
Increase in Assets during 1926_._----- $253,346,902.88 
Wet i Fn hn i en cena $595,596,505.88 
Gain in ineoeme, 196... ..- -.c2sce 5.x $64,368,062.09 
Paid for Life Insurance Issued, In- 
creased and Revived in 1926_----- $3,011,775,150.00 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1926- -_- -- $1,401,734,835.00 
Total Bonuses and Dividends to policy- 


holders from 1892 to and including 
TE ei oh ok er eee $304,594,554.96 





Life Insurance Outstanding 


Ordimary Insurance -.........--....- $6,566,596,872.00 
Industrial (premiums payable weekly) $5,487,800,648.00 


Group: TInmaraétite ......-.-245-h662 $1,444,584,107.00 
Total Insurance Outstanding--------- $13,498,981,627.00 


Number of Policies in Force December 
| 5 in aero mer eS 37,239,579.00 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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Ad Men Give Luncheon 
To Luther B. Little 


THEY CELEBRATE HIS RECOVERY 





Metropolitan Life’s Publicity Manager 
Had Been in Hospital for Months 
Recovering From Injury on Links 





A testimonial luncheon was given to 
Luther B. Little, publicity manager of 
the Metropolitan Life, at the Advertising 
Club of New York Tuesday by some of 
his friends in the advertising and pub- 
lishing fields. The principal address of 
the occasion was made by J. Victor 
Barry, fourth vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, who was a daily visitor 
to the hospital in Bronxville during the 
time of Mr. Little’s convalescence from 
an injury on the golf links. He was in 
the hospital for months. 

Mr. Barry, following some _ other 
speakers, told of the shock he expe- 
rienced upon learning of the accident 
that had befallen Mr. Little. He praised 
the latter’s stoicism under his great suf- 
fering and said he had never seen such 
an exhibition of patience and courage. 
During the period he visited Mr. Little 
at the hospital he said he had never 
heard him utter a complaint, and that he 
cracked all the jokes just as he did when 
he was carried from the golf course in 
excruciating pain. 

Joseph A. Payez, New York manager 
of the Meredith publications, also made 
afew remarks. He and E. L. Sullivan, 
Rof “The Insurance Field,” helped to 
carry Mr. Luther from the links after 
he had been stricken. Other speakers 
were W. W. Darrow, advertising man- 
ager of the Home; Arthur H. Reddall, 
advertising manager of the Equitable 
Society; E. A. Collins, advertising man- 
ager of the National Surety, and C. P. 
Elliott, well-known novelty man; E. L. 
Leslie Tillinghast, Great American In- 
demnity; C. E. Freeman, advertising 
manager of the Continental, and “Jerry” 
Snyder, “Underwriters’ Review,” Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Luther responded briefly and 
thanked those who attended the luncheon 
for the sentiments of affection which 
they had expressed for him. He said he 
hoped that none of them would ever 
meet with an accident such as he had 
met with. 

Telegrams expressing regard for Mr. 
Luther and happiness at his recovery 
were received from many parts of the 
country, 





MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
George William Houghton, of Spring- 
field, Mass., has been appointed agency 
supervisor of Hartford, for the New 
England Mutual. Mr. Houghton was 
born in Springfield in 1895, and gradu- 
ated from the Technical High School in 
14. At the beginning of the war he 
enlisted in the Marine Corps as a pri- 
vate and when the armistice was signed 
he had worked himself up to a first lieu- 
tenant. Several years later he entered 
the life insurance business, in which he 
las been very successful. His new du- 
tes will be to assist the new men of 
the agency and do joint work with some 
ot the older agents. 














TWO NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 


The John Hancock has announced the 
appointment of John Pratt as superin- 
tendent of the Toledo agency. Mr. 
fatt entered the employ of the com- 
Pany in July, 1920, at Cambridge, Mass., 
and after three years’ service as a debit, 
Was appointed an assistant and later 
pened a new detached agency at Con- 
hey N. H., under Manchester. A short 
se later he was transferred to another 
Ne ol at Detroit. Another promotion 
ae is that of Elemer de Szendeffy, 
M assistant superintendent at New 
“tk, to superintendent of the Orange, 
* ” district, Mr. de Szendeffy started 
bios debit in 1918 in New York, and 
* lly afterwards was made an assist- 
inthe same agency. 


























A NEW DEPARTMENT 


For the Surplus Writer and Broker; 





another teature of 








—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City Telephone: Chickering 2383-8 

















TALKS TO AGENCY STAFF 


E. W. Marshall, Associate Actuary of 
Provident Mutual, Reviews History 
of Policy Contracts 


Edward W. Marshall, associate actuary 





of the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- . 


delphia, addressed the Wells & Connell 
Agency Monday, February 28, on the 
development of the policy contract. He 
gave the history of the old types of 
policy contracts and showed how easy 
it was to void a contract. If, for ex- 
ample, the insured traveled abroad for 
long or made an error in writing out his 
policy, or violated some law, his policy 
was cancelled. 

Mr. Marshall contrasted this attitude 
of the companies toward the insuring 
public with the sympathetic and alto- 
gether reasonable attitude that exists to- 
day with regard to any errors or laxities 
on the part of the policyholder. Today, 
he said, if a person writes his name in- 
correctly on a ;olicy or makes a mis- 
statement they are corrected afterward 
by the company, provided it can be 
shown that his intention was not to de- 
fraud. Today about the only restriction 
that exists is that of suicide. 

Mr. Marshall’s talk was well received 
by the members of the agency staff. 





E. J. COWELL PROMOTED 


E. J. Cowell, who joined the Central 
States Life last June as manager of the 
home office general agency, has been 
promoted to regional superintendent of 
agencies and will work out of the home 
office. 





V. COFFIN AT LANE AGENCY 

Vincent Coffin of New York Univer- 
sity talked at the Mervin L. Lane agency 
of the Equitable Society in New York on 
Tuesday. 


MODIFIED LIFE 





Prudential Latest Company To Cut Com- 
missions On This Contract; Experi- 
encing a Decline in Popularity 

Modified Life is taking a back seat. 
Sometime ago both the Travelers and the 
Aetna Life cut first year’s commissions 
on it. Then the Travelers discontinued 
it. Now The Prudential announces it is 
cutting commissions on this policy. 





FEDERAL INSURANCE CAMPAIGN 


At a meeting of the Insurance Sub- 
committee of House Committee on 
World War Veteran legislation, Watson 
M. Miller, committeeman of the Ameri- 
can Legion, advocated that a nation wide 
campaign be conducted by the Federal 
government, through a private agency, to 
induce veterans to reinstate and convert 
their Government insurance. Mr. Miller 
stated that in spite of extensive adver- 
tising throughout the country, the num- 
ber of veterans responding to the call 
was very small. Frank W. Pearson, 
president of the F. W. Pearson Co., Inc., 
of Chicago, an insurance service agency, 
which handles convertible insurance, ap- 
peared before the committee to explain 
the advantages of the Government en- 
tering into a contract with a private or- 
ganization for the selling of insurance to 
veterans. 





CROCKER GOING TO COAST 


Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, left this week for the 
Pacific Coast, to visit the company’s 
agencies in a two months’ tour. The 
company was established on the Pacific 
Coast two years ago and has done a 
good business there. 





ADDRESSES UNDERWRITERS 

Tom McNamara, coach of Regis Col- 
lege, Denver, was the principal speaker 
at the February 17 meeting of the Colo- 
rado Association of Life Underwriters. 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 








——— 


Ass’n Action to Uphold 
Agency System Ideals 


ASK FOR NATIONAL SUPPORT 





E. A. ‘Woods Suggests Raichlen Scor- 
ing Direct Sale of Insurance With- 
out Commissions to Agents 





The members of the board of trustees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters this week sent out a circular 
letter, addressed to the local life under- 
writers’ associations of the country, and 
one addressed to the presidents of the 
life insurance companies in which they 
express their concern. over certain. de- 
velopments in the field; which seem to 
threaten the ‘entire agency system and 
which might bring about other evils 
which may injure the interests of life 
insurance. 

Both letters declare in substance that 
the whole institution of life insurance in 
this country has been built along the 
line of the agency system; and they dep- 
recate the tendency to modify this sys- 
tem in any way. 


Tendency to Eliminate Life Underwriter 


“There have. been frank demands on 
the part of some insurers listened to with 
assent by executives of some Nfe com- 
panies,” says one of the statements, “to 
eliminate the life underwriter in certain 
cases for the reason, it has been claimed, 
that his sole purpose was to bring ap- 
plicants to the company; that this serv- 
ice could be rendered either by salaried 
company executives or by the personnel 
officers of the insured companies and, 
therefore, that a special rate free of com- 
mission should be given such insurers— 
thus bringing Home offices in direct com- 
petition with their own underwriters.” 

The letter addressed to the life com- 
pany presidents declares that “it is not 
the purpose of this communication to 
trespass upon the functions of company 
executives with regard to the matter of 
commission payments; but we feel justi- 
fied in asking if you would be good 
enough to advise us whether you are 
in sympathy with our feeling that the 
direct sale of insurance from companies 
to applicants, without the payment of 
commissions to agents, is inimical to the 
best interests of the life insurance insti-. 
tutions as a whole, because of its tend- 
ency to impair the agency system.” It 
concludes with a hope that they will give 
the board of trustees of the National 
Association an expression of their views 
on the matter. 


Suggested Resolution 


The letter to the local life underwrit- 
ers’ associations was accompanied by 
resolution affecting the matter under dis- 
cussion, drafted by Edward A. Woods, 
of the Woods Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of Pittsburgh, 
and Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, 
Aetna Life, New York. The suggested 
resolution is as follows: 

WHEREAS, there seems to be a tendency on 
the part of some life insurance company officials 
and buyers of life insurance protection to mini- 
mize the value of the agents’ service, and : 

WHEREAS, as a result of this tendency, in 
certain cases the insuring companies practically 
agreed to return the agent’s commission to the 
purchaser; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the 
Life Underwriters’ Association goes on record 
as emphatically disapproving any action similar 
to that above referred to, or any other that has 
a tendency to undervalue the services of the 
underwriter. 





NOW AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Charles Collins, of the agency depart- 
ment of the New England Mutual, has 
been appointed agency supervisor for the 
company. Mr. Collins was born:in Bos- 
ton, and after graduating from the Wor- 
cester Academy, entered the Boston Uni- 
versity, receiving the degree of A.B. in 
1912. He then entered the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. The Master’s degree was con- 


ferred upon him in 1914 and he then en- 
tered the employ of the company of 
which he has just been made agency su- 
pervisor. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





A famous lawyer, 


Keeps says the Newark Bul- 
On Telling letin of Schryver & 
Them Geyler, who had had 


remarkable success 
with juries, when asked the secret of his 
success, said: “I make them understand. 
First, I tell them what I am going to tell 
them. Second, I tell them. Third, I tell 
them what I told them.” Generally 
speaking, this lawyer’s system would 
make a successful insurance agent out 
of any man. However, there are times, 
when to ‘tell them’ is wrong. Certain 
statements have a tendency to cause ar- 
gument, even though the prospect knows 
they are true, and to effect a sale it is 
necessary to eliminate the antagonism 
back of the argument. Many of the 
most successful insurance agents attrib- 
ute their success to the fact that their 
solicitations were made through ques- 
tions rather than assertions. Some one 
has very aptly said that an exclamation 
point is shaped like a club, while the 
juestion mark is shaped like a hook, and 
it takes a hook to draw them in.” 

a a 


In talking to some 

What a Readjust- agents this week 

ment Point of Henry L. Rosenfeld, 

View Means manager of The Pru- 

dential at 46 Cedar 

street, gave as one of the paramount 

reasons for larger sized policy demands 

th. fact that men in the world of big 

bus ness think now in figures of seven 
instead of figures of five. 
e eS 


The bane of the life 


Danger of insurance salesman’s 
Too Many existence is “pros- 
Prospects pects” — names of 

people that have 


been set down as being likely purchasers 
of a policy in the dim and always dis- 
tant future, says R. W. Stevens of the 
Illinois Life. 

Thousands of men who have undertak- 
en the work of selling life insurance have 
been worn out and broken by this life 
insurance man’s will-o’-the-wisp called 
“prospect.” Air castles have been built 
on “prospects,” agents have starved on 
“prospects” and so insidious and elusive 
is the phantasmagoria of “prospects,” 
that unless the life insurance salesman 
early in his career learns to pursue those 
phantoms with such unrelenting vigor 
that he speedily separates the real from 
the unreal, his career as a salesman will 
be as disastrous as were the cruises of 
those ancient Greeks who. were lured by 
the songs of the Sirens. 

It is all right to have prospects, in 
fact prospects are one of the essentials 
of our business, but prospects should not 
be kept in prospect for too long a time, 
and it is a mighty good plan to make a 
periodical clean-up of prospects, going 
after them on days when you feel fine 
and fit, inspired with a do or die spirit, 
your mind fully made up that on that 
particular occasion you will either secure 
the signatures to the dotted line or take 
the names out of your prospect list. 

_ A good hard canvass—one of the kind 
in which you go right to the mat with 
the person solicited—lands as many ap- 
plications as it loses, and you must al- 


ways remember that you can’t lose what 
you haven’t got. 

Regular clean-up days for musty pros- 
pects will put more dollars in your 
pockets than all the “prospects” in the 
world, and by following such a system 
you will be happier and more secure in 
your income than will be the case if you 
fall into the way of so many life insur- 
ance men of relying upon the materiali- 
zation of “prospects” which, put to the 
test when the necessity is extreme, be- 
come headstones for buried hopes. 

March is a good month in which to 
make a clean-up of your “prospects,” so 
why not get busy and either Write "Em 
or Forget "Em! 





BRITISH VIEW OF CONVENTIONS 





Interesting Editorial on American Con- 
ventions and Conferences in “Insur- 
ance Record”; Gatherings Useful 


Every British insurance man who visits 
this country and Canada returns very 
much intrigued, says the “Insurance 
Record” editorially, in a recent issue, 


by the continual conferences and con- 
ventions which take place in both coun- 
tries. 

These gatherings are enormously use- 
ful in the sense of unifying the outdoor 
staff by meetings and comparison of 
notes. They also give the country offi- 
cials an opportunity of meeting the head 
officials while at the head office and 
clearing up numbers of discussions which 
— reaching the stage of clogging the 

es. 

The editorial continues by saying: 
“We think from all the evidence that 
the American conventions of this type 
are enormously useful to the business. 
They generate enthusiasm for the com- 
pany, they give an opportunity of letting 
off surplus steam and they have this cu- 
rious effect, that the man who has made 
an ‘uplift’ speech has to justify it in the 
year following or submit to ridicule. Yet 
the psychology of these gatherings and 
the enthusiasms generated often take the 
poor man at a moment when he is more 
or less unbalanced. That being so we 
have to ask ourselves whether any com- 
pany in Great Britain would. be benefited 
if it used methods of the same kind to 
get its people together as part of a uni- 
fied whole. 

, Lack Good Speakers 

“We think that if any concern is big 
enough to hold large gatherings of 
agents and agency staffs or has men to 
address them absolutely imbued with the 
strength of -the points in the concern’s 
prospectus, so that the assertions of such 
a man combined with the personal mag- 
netism that intense and unhesitating faith 
in what he is doing may produce won- 
derful results. The question is are there 
men of that type left and where can we 
find them. As a nation we are losing the 
art of perfect speech. In Parliament it- 
self—save when a man from the Clyde 
is getting excited or incoherent—there 
is a level of deadly stupidity which jus- 
tifies the ‘Daily Mail’ in giving its par- 
liamentary report no more than two- 
thirds of a column of today. 

“Gone are the Gladstones, the John 


Brights, the Redmonds, the Disraelis and 
Stanley ‘the Rupert of Debate.’ They 
are replaced by men who, as orators, 
would not gain distinction round a vil- 
lage pump, but who manage to transact 
business satisfactorily by stealing their 
cpponents’ ideas. That is not what we 
want in insurance. We want ideas sure 
enough, but we want to slaughter meta- 
phorically the man who dares to offer 
them for discussion. The two positions 
are incompatible and are likely to de- 
prive uplift conventions in this country 
of much of the ‘pep’ which our American 
friends, far less sophisticated than we, 
succeed in imparting to the great advan- 
tage of their business.” 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL CHANGE 


Following the resignation of Harold D. 
Finlayson as general:agent at San Fran- 
cisco, the territories of the San Francisco 
and Oakland general agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual have been merged 
into a single general agency, for all that 
part of California, effective January 1. 
John D. Lively, general agent at Oak- 
land, has associated himself with Roy 
H. Mouser, and under the firm name of 
Mouser & Lively, will be general agents 
for the northern part of California for 
the company with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 























TEN MEN 










We have ten newi 
territories for ten 
good men under 


real general agents'|iMyio w 
contracts. gs 
Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co/ 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 



















Aleut, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 

F Consulting Actuaries 

FRANK J.HAIGHT, President | 
IANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moine: | 








THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


| J. C. MAGINNIS, President 
















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


satisfaction in so doing. 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


limits 10 to 70. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 






_ New York, N. Y. the 


——— 
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Women’s Club Hear 
Life Insurance Talk 


Iss M. B. SANDERS SPEAKS 


embers of New Bedford, Mass., Or- 
ganization Told How to Safe- 
guard the American Home 








In the absence of Miss Alice Lakey, 
who was ill and who is editor of “Insur- 
pnce and the Insurance Critic,” Miss Ma- 
ion B. Sanders, of New York City, 
spoke before the members of the Wom- 
pn’s club of New Bedford, Mass., on 
ebruary 9. Miss Sanders spoke on 
Safeguarding the American Home,” and 
andled the subject in a masterly man- 


per, 

She stated that every family has its 
pwn individual problems, but life insur- 
nce can help to solve problems in three 
ypical American families. They are as 
ollows : 

“|. Father and mother, both college 


| 
Inc. Mraduates, son 12 and daughter 10. They 
Mmown their home, free and clear. The 
man owns a lot of real estate, has stocks, 
iMbonds, etc., and is considered wealthy. 
oines | “2. Man and wife, no children. This 


man has aged parents to support and 
his wife is not strong, has never had to 
am her living. He is a bank clerk on a 
air salary. 

‘3, This man and his wife and four 
ildren, oldest one 15 and youngest 7. 
Man is a foreign representative for a 
bank and is away in foreign countries 
everal months every year. His wife has 
ho idea of economy or saving for the 
ainy day. 


Answers to Problems 


“In the first instance, Miss Sanders 
aid, the father should carry insurance 
or his wife which would pay her an 
ncome as long as she lives and upon her 
eath the principal could be divided be- 
ween the children. He should also car- 
educational insurance and insurance 
or inheritance tax purposes. 
“In the second case, the man should 
ary survivorship annuity for his par- 
ts, for which he pays a small premium 
or five years and in the event of his 
ath the parents will receive $50 a 
onth for life. He should also provide 
$100 month income for his wife. In 
he meantime if he should become total- 
y and permanently disabled the com- 
any would pay all premiums for him 
t the same time give him an income 
ithout deducting it from the insurance. 
“In the last instance,” continued Miss 
anders, “the best the man can do at 
le present time is to provide a small 
ksh payment policy and an income for 
years and an educational policy for his 
om—in 10 years, and the children will be 
own up.” 





NATIONAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 
The National Life announces the pro- 
lotion of William W. Clayton to the 
sition of general agent for northern 
labama, with offices at 401-6 Empire 
uilding, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Clayton 
Shad a wide banking and insurance 
Xperience in Birmingham and is well 
iuipped to render competent service 
id counsel to the insuring public. The 
mpany also announces that James T. 
unlap, who has been with the Na- 
onal for many years as manager at 
imingham, will remain with the com- 
Y as district manager and continue 
iS Service to policyholders and clients. 
Fe will devote his entire time to per- 
Mal underwriting, while Mr. Clayton 
ll devote a considerable portion of his 
me to the building of a sales force in 
orthern Alabama. 











































GROUP LEGAL COMMITTEE 

he legal committee of the Group As- 
“lation of Insurance Companies. fol- 
Ss: William Brosmith, Travelers, 
-itman; Alfred R, Hurrell, Prudential ; 
“toy Lincoln, Metropolitan; Major An- 
‘WE. Tuck, Equitable. 


N.Y, 






SOLICITING YOUNG MEN 


L. P. Atkins of Connecticut Mutual 
Tells of a Presentation Which 
Carries a Punch 
L. P. Atkins of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in soliciting young men around thir- 
ty who already carry some insurance 
finds the presentation carries some 

punch: 

“You say you now carry $3,000? Good. 
Your deposit on that is somewhere 
around ninety dollars a year. And you 

























The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 
Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 


P Officers - 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 














have had that policy five years. Now 





the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. 

“Is there any other investment you 
started five years ago with $90 that will 
still be intact in 1927? 

“Your life insurance will be. 

“If you have had the experience of a 
lot of us, you will want more of this 
brand of investment that, from your own 
experience, has staying qualities, and 
what good is an investment that is short 
lived ?” 





INCONTESTIBLE CLAUSE 


The probability that several states will 
this year adopt laws putting into effect 
the amended Standard Incontestible 
clause is indicated by the current issue 
of the Legislative Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 

























New Increased Dividend Secale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Mass. 


This Company is now in the very 





Forefront on Low Net Cost 














surance Company. The ‘year 
marked by the announcement of 


Office and field force. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Presents Its Annual Statement 


The year 1926 was in many respects the greatest 
year in the history of the Missouri State Life In- 


policies; by improved methods of underwriting in 
the Home Office and by a wonderful spirit of 
friendship and co-operation between the Home 


The Company's admitted assets increased from 

















$61,889,485.52 to $70,554,896.66,- an increase of 
$8,665,411.14. 

Free surplus increased from $2,007,979.36 to 
$2,768,875.05, an increase of $760,895.69. 
Insurance in force, including Group, increased 
from $587,586,508.00 to $670,919,561.00, an in- 
crease of $83,333,053.00. 

New business paid for in 1926 amounted to 
$179,542,912.00, as compared with $136,978,- 
659.00 in 1925, an increase of $42,564,253.00. 


especially 
new: rates and 


was 































Balance Sheet, December 31, 1926 
Admitted Assets Liabilities 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Policy Reserves ......0e.00. $61,277,817.23 
Batali 6005S ei ea ee <i $38,888,375.75 * Policy Claims in Process of Ad- 
Real Estate, Home Office..... 1,244,937.86 justment not Due......... 473,675.79 
Real Estate, Other.......... 3,468,694.59 Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Real Estate Sales Contracts. . 940,559.62 pe eT ree ere 564,880.85 
Coaliatevel Eadie. 2:0). o> nn. 1,190,000.00 Dividends Left on Deposit with 
Loans to Policyholders....... 14,109,628.75 COMBO aioe « ceed daos 1,051,265.48 
U. S. Gov't and Municipal Bonds 3,802,567.98 Reserved for Taxes.......... _ 399,268.70 
Premium Notes ............ 404,917.94 Contingency Reserve for In- 
Cash in Banks on Interest.... 2,127,787.26 WOMONNN fe Sods) or a)eve barge 100,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Home Office All Other Liabilities......... 445,414.90 
not on Interest........... 63,753.44 Apportioned for 
Accrued interest on Investments 1,836,702.29 olicy Diwvi- 
Outstanding and Deferred Pre- a Sree $1,473,698.66 
CO Sree are 2,352,534.51 Capital Stock.. 2,000,000.00 
Due from Other Companies on SUsHIES Co 6s aos 2,768,875.05 
Policies Reinsured ........ 28,258.00 Surplus for Protection of Poli- 
All Other Assets............ 96,178.67 CHU MIE conch ccccensees 6,242,573.71 
$70,554,896.66 $70,554,896.66 











MISSO 


Life 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Accident 


URI STATE LIFE 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health Group 
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Beha Reappointed ~ 
By Governor Smith 


DEPARTMENT ANNUAL DINNER 





Superintendent’s Announcement Greeted 
by Cheers; Phillips, Stoddard, 
Cunneen and Gordon Talk 





Superintendent James A. Beha of New 
York arose at the annual dinner of the 
New York Insurance Department on 
Monday night of this week at the Hotel 
Majestic, and adopting a most serious 
aspect said: “I have some bad news 
for you and some good news for me.” 

There was a deep, painful silence. Mr. 
Beha then said: “Governor Smith has 
reappointed me and the Senate has 
unanimously confirmed the appointment.” 
The silence was broken with long ap- 


plause. The fact that the superintendent 
is to continue for another two years was 
most pleasant news indeed to the depart- 
ment people. 

The department dinner this year was 
the biggest ever held. There were 200 
present. Former superintendents Phil- 
lips and Stoddard were special guests 
and made talks. Mr. Phillips is now 
president of the Great American Indem- 
nity Co. Colonel Stoddard is practicing 
law and has just been chosen arbitrator 
by the New York Agency Committee of 
the Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost, of the Fidelity and 
Surety Business. 


Faithful Workers 


In his talk at the New York Depart- 
ment dinner Colonel Stoddard, com- 
mented on the large sums of money paid 
into the insurance department by the in- 
surance companies and the large amount 
of money taxed the insurance companies 
by the various states in comparison with 
the small amount of appropriation for 
running the departments. He described 
the insurance department workers as a 
loyal, able body of public servants. 

Among others who spoke were Dep- 
uty Cunneen and former Deputy Lown. 
Deputy Superintendent Daniel F. Gor- 
don presided. Following the speeches 
there was a dance. Details of the din- 
ner were arranged by Mrs. Mabel N. 
Parrell. 





NEW MEDICAL LIFE OFFICER 

The Manufacturers Life have an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. H.'C 
Cruikshank as medical officer of the 
company. Since May 1920, Dr. Cruik- 
shank has been with the Toronto De- 
partment of Health, first as director of 
laboratories, which position he held for 
two years. From 1922-1924 he was direc- 
tor of laboratories and statistician. In 
September, 1924, he was appointed Dep- 
uty Medical Officer of Health, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment with the life insurance company. ° 


Pennsylvania 








51.6% 


ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in .1926 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 
in the Company. 








Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY ~~ 








of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 


Once a Policyholder— 








| | The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 




















CHUBB WRITES TO JONES 





Executive Secretary Philadelphia Ass’n. 

of Life Underwriters Invites N. Y. 

Members to Their Congress 

Robert L. Jones, who is a member of 
the executive committee in charge of the 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, which will take 
place at the Hotel Astor, March 10, has 
received a letter from Henry Chubb, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, remind- 
ing him of the fact “that their Congress 
will be held at Philadelphia on the 25th 
and urging him to do whatever he can 
to get the New York members to at- 
tend it. 

Speaking of the Philadelphia delega- 
tion that will attend the New York sales 
congress, Mr. Chubb says: “Your recog- 
nition of our membership is a very sim- 
ple plan of admitting us to the Congress 
and I know there will be some Phila- 
delphians in the audience on the 10th.” 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 












Founded 1865 

















TENDERED FAREWELL DINNER 





Entire Staff Continental American Life 
Honor J. A. Fulton, Who Has Re- 
signed As Vice-President 
The entire staff of the Continental- 
America Life tendered a farewell dinner 
to James A. Fulton, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the company 
to become associated with the Home 
Life as superintendent of agencies, on 
Tuesday at the Hotel du Pont-Biltmore 

in Wilmington. 

President Philip Burnet praised Mr. 
Fulton in glowing terms as an insur- 
ance executive and for his personal quali- 
ties. Several gifts, including a gold 
watch from the field organization of the 
company, traveling bag from the man- 
agers and a set of studs and cuff links 


from the home. office staff were pre- 
sented to Mr, Fulton. 


- lyn when friends dropped in from oy 


Friedland’s Record 


(Continued from page 1) 





minute past midnight until 4:30 o’clog 
in the morning. During that time (2 y. 
plications were signed. Kennedy had o 
tained 46 signatures in a similar perio} 
Friedland then went to bed but got y 
again at 6 o’clock and visited truckixy 











concerns, some of the officers and ma. The 
agers of which start working at dayjm ¢* 
Between 7 o’clock and noon he had wri “S ° 
ten 46 applications. He then went to tem? 2 
Alexander Cowen office where peo” | 
called on him by appointment. His nem @!¢t 
step was to go to the headquarters dim '"¢, “ 
the laundry industry in Lexington ay. Folloy 
nue where a number of people wer will b 
ready to sign applications. Next he were U2" 
to the Chamber of Commerce where k busin 
spent twenty minutes. A group of hig VO 
friends had been gathered for lunch ther they 
and they handed him a bunch of apple Hush 
cations. The host at this luncheon yam ™ 4 
Harry M. Peyser, counsel of the Stat 
Tax Department. His next stop was thf In 
Lawyers’ Club, where seventeen of hil part: 
friends were at luncheon and where ke a 
wrote a number of applications, the a-{ Russ: 
erage time being two minutes per appl: laws: 
cation. quire 
Friedland then went back to his offic bank 
in the Pershing Square building and r-§§ unde 
mained there until he had written hil fices 
200th application, which was at exact) and | 
10:30 o’clock. He then called it a da.J% gume 
In checking up he found that the totdji tract 
writing was $376,500. The largest policy fi temp 
was for $20,000. York 
Gives Credit to Cowen for Training  !he 
Did this work exhaust the agent, anijgm meat 
did he rest on his laurels for a fergm ts s 
days? Not at all. On February 25 hej honc 
was in his office at 9 o’clock in the mom mm [aw 
ing. less 
“TI still have a lot of work to do clean com 
ing up the details,” he said to The Eat “! 
ern Underwriter. pora 
Mr. Friedland gives Alexander Coweigm ‘act 
credit for making him a good insurance fron 
man. “He taught me a lot in a shot whic 
time,” he said, “and I have found all digg the 
his advice valuable and his encourage-fi P0S¢ 
ment stimulating.” fend 
und 
MIRACULOUS a 
O. O. Borst, Bankers Life of lovagm “efe 
agent in Cadillac, Mich., had a miraculow him 
escape from death recently when the cat Yor 
he was driving got beyond control on# hav 
stretch of icy road. The automobil of t 
turned over five times, broke six of thi "on 
eight windows, and damaged all the ther 
wheels. Mr. Borst, however, was uningm Wil 
jured, and was able to resume his wot whi 
in a few days. 
NE 
TO OPEN GENERAL AGENCIES 
James L. Collins, vice-president a 


superintendent of agencies of the Nef 
World Life, left Spokane, Wash., recent: 
ly for California, to open general age r 
cies in seven cities south of San Frat 











ance Company. 


man who is performing the same work. 





in their Company. 


. Ven 
cisco. dire 
once ‘bee 

Tect 

ANOTHER REASON a 

Agency contracts are standardized in The Lincoln National Life Insur- ton 

1% 

Each Lincoln National Life agent knows that he is being compensated vat 

for his work on the same basis as every other Lincoln National Life field aft 
s anc 

This plan of standardized contracts which pay definite compensation hez 
for definite results gives Lincoln National Life salesmen added confidence 19] 
I 


A like policy of giving every agent equal help on his field problems U. 


is pursued in the activity of each Home Office department. 
hearty cooperation and strong morals of those who 


It sustains the 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $460,000,000 in Force “ih 
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Russian Case Decided 


By Court Of Appeals 


DECISION AGAINST 1926 LAW 





Legislature Exceeded Powers in Staying 


Actions Until 30 Days After U. S. 
Recognition of Soviet 





The Court of Appeals of New York 
decided this week that the state legisla- 
ture exceeded its powers when it passed 
alaw in 1926 staying all actions on Rus- 
sian insurance claims until thirty days 
alter recognition of the Soviet regime by 
the United States Federal Government. 
Following this ruling a: number of suits 
will be started against American life in- 
surance companies which were doing 
business in Russia and whose assets 
were confiscated by the Soviets after 
they got into power. Charles Evans 
Hughes appeared for the New York Life 
in the litigation which was a test case. 

The Opinion 

In his opinion Judge Kellogg said, in 
part: ‘ 

“The policy sued upon was issued in 

Russia; it was made subject to Russian 
laws; it was guaranteed by assets re- 
quired to be deposited in a Russian 
bank; the death benefits payable there- 
under were payable in Russia at the of- 
fices of the defendant. Upon these facts, 
and others, the appellant erects the ar- 
gument that the obligation of the con- 
tract was a Russian obligation, the at- 
tempted impairment of which by a New 
York statute, was not unconstitutional. 
The obligation of a contract within the 
meaning of the limitation, does not find 
its sanction merely in the conscience or 
honor of the promisors; it. rests upon a 
law of a sovereign state which, regard- 
less of the violation of the promisors, 
compels them to make performance. 

“The defendant is a New York cor- 
poration. Its authority to make the con- 
tract sued upon was derived exclusively 
from the laws of the State of New York 
which created it. Every restriction upon 
the defendant’s constructural power im- 
posed by those laws, followed the de- 
fendant into every jurisdiction where it 
undertook to contract. 

“The plaintiff in contracting with the 
defendant in Russia, implicitly subjected 
himself to laws of the State of New 

ork; he is conclusively presumed - to 
have contracted with a view to such laws 
of that Government because a corpora- 
tion must, of necessity, be controlled by 
them and it has no power to contract 
with a view to any other laws with 
which they are not in entire harmony.” 





NEW OFFICE FOR DR. A. R. STONE 


Appointed Associate Medical Director of 

Missouri State Life; With Com- 

: pany Since 1919 

Dr. Archibald R. Stone, who since No- 
Yember, 1919, has been assistant medical 
director for the Missouri State Life, has 
fen promoted to associate medical di- 
tector, 

Dr. Stone was born on February 2, 
188, and is a graduate of the Washing- 
‘on University Medical School, class 
109. Upon graduation he entered pri- 
vate Practice at Palmyra, Mo., and soon 
alter that was elected county physiican 
oe member of the county board of 
ma holding that position from 1910 to 





During the world war he served in the 
-S. Medical Corps, being assistant sur- 
son at Fort Riley, Kan. Upon receiving 
ls discharge from the army with the 
tank of captain in November, 1919, Dr. 
tone became associated with the medical 
“partment of the Missouri State Life 
% assistant medical director. 





SECOND TO NEW YORK 
In an article in the “Underwriters’ Re- 
Port” of San Francisco A. K. Jackson, 
“Ssociate editor of that paper, says Los 
Beles is second to New York City in 
er of million dollar policyholders. 
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The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
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ACTUARIAL SHIP 





A Number of Life Company Men Will 
Take “Caronia” to International 
Actuarial Congress 
There will be a large delegation of 
American actuaries at the International 
Actuarial Congress in London. Among 
those who will attend are Henry Moir, 
United States Life; M. Albert Linton 
and E. W. Marshall, Provident Mutual; 
James D. Craig, Metropolitan Life; Law- 
rence Cathles, North American Reinsur- 
ance; President J. G. Parker of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries; E. E. Rhodes, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life; William A. Hutcheson, 
Mutual Life. A number will sail on the 

“Caronia.” 





HONOR JOHN McGINLEY 

One of the recent issues of Travelers 
“Protection” plays up the fact that John 
McGinley, general manager, casualty 
lines in Greater New York, celebrated 
his 20th anniversary with the company 
on February 4. Mr. McGinley, who is 
recognized as one of the most astute 
casualty underwriters in New York City, 
is pictured. 


BUSINESS ROMANCE 





Benjamin Titman, Once a Penniless Im- 
migrant, Takes Out $1,000,000 Policy; 
hain Store Owner 

Edward J. Barondess, who paid for 
$600,000 last year. in the New York Life, 
has written a $1,000,000 policy on the life 
of Benjamin Titman, president of the B. 
Titman Co., wholesale canned egg _ busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Titman arrived in America when 
eleven years old, penniless, from Rus- 
sia. He became a newsboy, then a por- 
ter, then a clerk and later a storekeeper. 
His stores now stretch from coast to 
coast. He was recently elected a direc- 
tor of the American Union Bank of New 


York. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 

Group policies recently issued by The 
Prudential in Indianapolis include the 
Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Co., 
for $188,000; J. I. Holcomb Manufactur- 
ing Co., for $85,500; Indiana Lumber- 
men’s Mutual, for $85,000; Peoples State 
Bank, for $70,000, and Hibben, Hollweg 
& Co., for $393,000. The policies on the 
Peoples State Bank & Hibben, Hollweg 
& Co. are of the contributory type. The 
three other policies are issued to the 


-workers without any cost to them. 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 


1844 


A strong, liberal, low cost 
purely mutual Company 
with a record of 


EIGHTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 


to policyholders and beneficiaries 

















Allen & Schmidt Have: 
Big Housewarming 


IN ATTRACTIVE NEW OFFICES 





General Agents of New England Mutual 
Occupy Fifth Floor of Building 
At 217 Broadway 





Nearly all the general agents in New 
York City and some from other cities 
attended the housewarming of the Allen 
& Schmidt general agency of the New 
England Mutual Life on Tuesday after- 
noon of this week. Allen & Schmidt 
have taken the entire fifth floor of the 
building at 217 Broadway, and the new 
quarters are artistic as well as commodi- 
ous. 

The housewarming was a gala occa- 
sion in a number of respects as there 
was an orchestra, flowers and refresh- 
ments, to say nothing of many messages 
of good wishes which were received. 

From the head office in Boston came 
Secretary Frank T. Partridge and Dr. 
W. H. Hazard, editor of the New Eng- 
land “Pilot.” 

Edward W. Allen has been a general 
agent of the New England for many 
years and alfWays in a location not far 
from his present headquarters, which is 
the old Astor House. Some months ago 
H. Arthur Schmidt, one of the leading 
producers of the city, and who has been 
associated with Mr. Allen for some years, 
was taken into partnership. There are 
a number of large producers in the 
agency which stands exceptionally well 
in the insurance community. 





CONFEDERATION LIFE JOINS 

The Confederation Life Association 
has joined the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau according to an announce- 
ment made by John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the bureau. This com- 
pany was organized in 1871 and operates 
in all the Canadian provinces, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, 
Santo Domingo, San Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Grenada, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Newfoundland, and has recently been li- 
censed in New York. The Company. has 
had a steady consistent growth. 





MRS. M. C. BRECKENBROUGH DIES 

Mrs. Mercer Cooke Breckenbrough, 
who died recently at her home in Rich- 
mond, Va., following a brief illness, was 
the wife of Austin Breckenbrough, agent 
in that city for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and a sister of P. St. George 
Cooke, secretary of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. She was also a 
sister of Stuart Cooke, another executive 
of the latter company. 





HEAR INSURANCE LECTURE 

At a recent gathering of the students 
attending Regis College,. Denver, Colo., 
conducted by the Jesuit fathers, P. I. 
Corbin of the New York Life, Denver 
office, spoke on “Changes in the Tech- 
nique of Selling Life Insurance.” This 
lecture was in line with others given by 
business heads, the idea being to give 
the students an insight to business life 
as it really is. 





TO USE A. M. TABLE 

The basis for the new policies of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Association of 
Monmouth, IIll., is the American Men’s 
Table of Mortality at 444% interest. The 
policy forms used in the past will con- 
tinue to be issued without change and the 
new rates are to apply only to the new 
policies with values. 


L. B. HOWARD MAKES CHANGE 


Lewis B. Howard has resigned as field 
supervisor of Our Home Life for Vir- 
ginia to become agency supervisor of the 
Occidental Life of Raleigh, N. C., for 
Virginia and Maryland with headquar- 
ters at Richmond. Before connecting 
with Our Home Life, Mr. Howard was 
general agent at Washington, D. C., for 
the Midland Mutual of Columbus. 
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WALTER TEBBETS 


The rapid promotion of Walter Teb- 
bets, who jumped from assistant actuary 
to agency vice-president of the New 
England Mutual Life, has given consid- 
erable satisfaction to his friends. 

Mr. Tebbetts went with the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life in 1922, after eleven 
years in the actuarial department of the 
Mutual Benefit Life. ‘ 

He was born in Pasadena, Cal., in 
1889, and was graduated from Earlham 
College, Indiana, in 1910, with the de- 


gree of B.S. in Mathematics. He spent 
one year in graduate work in this field 
at Haverford College, Pennsylvania, re- 
ceiving his Master’s degree in 1911. He 
entered immediately on his actuarial du- 
ties. 

During the war he served a year in 
Washington, as assistant actuary of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, in the 
organization of that bureau. He became 
an associate member of the Actuarial So- 
noon of America in 1913, and a Fellow in 
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Ralph Engelman, Well Known Producer 
and Teacher, Interests Good Crowd 
at Sales Meeting 
The John C. McNamara Organization, 
of the Guardian Life, launched Monday, 
February 21, a second series of selling 
talks at their offices at 25 Church street, 
New York. The speaker was Ralph G. 
Engelsman, the youthful million dollar 
producer of the Equitable Life. He is also 
a special lecturer on the subject of sales- 
manship in the life insurance course at 
New York University. A good crowd 
turned out to hear Mr. Engelsman who 
spoke on “Getting Away and Placing” 
at the delivery of the policy when it is 
not prepaid, and the delivery of the ad- 

ditional. 

As is usual at these meetings, Mr. En- 
gelsman held an open forum at the con- 
clusion of his remarks. This was the 
fifth series of sales talks that have taken 
place at the McNamara Agency since it 
was organized. This series is known as 
“Money Making Sales Talks.” 


CANADA LIFE 
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COMPANY 


Brokers and others having surplus 
business, to place are reminded that 
Canada’s First Life Insurance Com- 
pany is now licensed to do business 
in New York State. A personal 




















A LIST OF POLICYHOLDERS 

In a recent issue of “Field Service” 
published by the State Mutual life there 
appeared an interesting article under the 
title “Where to Find Prospects.” The 
list which contains 26 suggestions is as 
follows: Policyholders, those Maturing 
endowment policies, those whose policies 
become paid up or whose incomes are 
remaining constant or increasing, those 
whose age is changing, those who have 
just reached insurable age, friends of the 
insured, parents of children who play 
with your children or with your friends’ 
children, those who have secured their 
first job, recently engaged men, recently 
married men, homes where there has 
been a birth, homes where there has been 
a death, those contributing to the sup- 
port of relatives, men who have re- 
ceived increases in salary or better po- 
sitions, anyone who makes a mortgage, 
anyone who received payment of a mort- 
gage, all persons who. are in debt, 

People who received legacies, people 
who have just gotten out of debt, men 
who have gone into business for them- 
selves, men who are in business part- 
nerships, parents for the education of 
their children, men of means to provide 
for cost of administration including Fed- 
eral and State Inheritance taxes, execu- 
tors’ fees and transfer taxes, people who 
are regular contributors to charities, 
churches or benevolent societies, and ev- 
ery insurable man, woman and child from 
the 14th to the 65th birthday. 


VISITED 17 COUNTRIES 

H. A. Binder, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, recently returned 
from a visit to seventeen countries, in- 
cluding Egypt. A number of pictures 
which he took in Jerusalem and on the 
desert of Egypt were printed in a San 
Francisco paper. He also made a talk 
about his trip at a “Welcome Home” 
luncheon which was given him by the 
San Francisco Optimists Club. 





JOIN ACTUARY. STAFF 





M. R. Hollenberg and Kenneth B. Piper 
Are Now Connected With Wood- 
ward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, consult- 
ing actuaries of 75 Fulton street, New 
York, have announced the appointment 
of two new associate actuaries to their 
staff. They include M. R. Hollenberg, 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, heretofore connected with the 
Guardian Life, and Kenneth B. Piper, 
Associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America, formerly connected with the 

Metropolitan Life. 

With these additions to their techni- 
cal staff, the firm’s organization include 
nine members of the actuarial societies 
of this country. Outside of the usual 
scope of actuarial practice, the firm has 
done a great deal of reorganization work 
in connection with office system of in- 
surance companies. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








call will be appreciated. 
HERBERT W. JONES ANTS GOOD ME! 
Manager, New York City IN Ee 
110 WILLIAM ST. 
Beekman 5058 ILL PAY T a | E M WE 
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What's Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over 
$325,000,060 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet “‘ What’s Ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Folie e- tele -mm @eypeler-lehi 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 














LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Policy Payments 


Are individuals subject to Income 
Tax on proceeds paid by reason 
of death of insured? 
No. Neither in case of payment 
of a single sum or in instalments, 
but if the policy has been pur- 
chased for a valuable considera- 
tion, the purchaser is subject to 
income tax on the profit derived 
from the transaction. 
What payments are affected by 
the Income Tax? 
Annuity, cash surrender and ma- 
tured endowment profits, either in 
the hands of the annuitant or in- 
sured or in the hands of a pur- 
chaser for value, and interest on 
insurance proceeds left with com- 
pany. 
How are annuities affected by the 
Income Tax? 
After an annuitant has received 
in annuity payments an amount 
equal to the principal sum or con- 
sideration paid to the corporation 
for the annuity, additional re- 
ceipts are subject to the Income 
Tax. Sums received under total 
and permanent disability benefits 
may be considered health insur- 
ance and entirely exempt from 
tax. 
How are cash surrenders affect- 
ed by the Income Tax? 
First, the cash value as of March 
1, 1913, is ascertained. This is 
subtracted from the cash value 
received. From this is then sub- 
tracted the total premiums actu- 
ally paid on the policy since 
March 1, 1913. The result is the 
profit or income, if any, to be re- 
ported for the Income Tax. The 
same alternative method of com- 
putation may be used as is ex- 
plained in the answer to Ques- 
tion 9 
How are matured endowments 
affected by the Income Tax? 
First, the cash value of the en- 
dowment on March 1, 1913, is as- 
certained. This is subtracted 
from the matured value. From 
this difference is then subtracted 
the total premiums actually paid 
on the endowment since March 1, 
1913. The result is the profit or 
income, if any, to be reported for 
the Income Tax. Or, the insured 
may subtract the total premiums 
paid from the dividends and 
amount received at maturity and 
report the remainder as income. 
Which ever method benefits the 
taxpayer more is allowed by the 
Treasury Department. 
How are annuities, endowments 
and life insurance payments af- 
fected by income tax if purchased 
for a valuable consideration? 
When annuities, endowments, or 
life insurance policies are pur- 
chased for a valuable considera- 
tion, an amount equal to the 
purchase price, together with 
subsequent premiums, if any, 
paid by the purchaser, is exempt 
from tax, but any amount over 
and above this received by the 
purchaser is taxable income to 
him. The term “valuable consid- 
ciation” is intended to describe a 
commercial transaction, in which 
fair value is given and received. 
The clause does not contemplate 
a transfer “for one dollar” if fair 
value is not given and received, 
or for “love and affection.” not- 
withstanding these are valid con- 


siderations in law. The plain in-’ 


tent of the law is to tax any 
Profit arising from an annuity, 
endowment, or life insurance con- 
tract which inures to a person 


who has purchased that contract 

through a bona fide sale thereof. 

It is probable that this rule will 

also be applied where insurance 

is transferred as security for a 

debt and the creditor collects a 

sum greater than the debt, and 

interest due him, together with 
any premiums paid by such 
creditor. 

OQ. Suppose the surrender of a policy 
results in a financial loss to the 
insured, ts such loss deductible 
from his income? 

A. No. The loss is held to be the 
cost of the insurance to the tax- 
payer and a personal expense. It 
is not deductible. 

12. Q. Is interest from policy proceeds 

subject to Income Tax? 

A. Yes, for the full amount re- 
ceived. L. 213 (b) (1). Previ- 
ously, interest income on pro- 
ceeds left with the company by 
direction of the insured in the 
beneficiary clause, was exempt, 
but the new law changed this. 

Is life insurance paid to insured’s 

estate subject to Income Tax? 

A. No. It is not subject to income 
tax whether paid in a single sum 
or in instalments. 





GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 





Director McEvoy of Veterans’ Bureau 
Gives Talk To Veterans On Advan- 


tage Government Insurance 


In spite of the inclemency of the 
weather a large crowd of war veterans 
filled the assembly chamber in Tersey 
City’s City Hall last Fridav evening to 
hear Thomas J. McEvoy, director of the 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Regional office 
in Newark, speak on the “Advantages of 
Government Life Insurance.” 

Mr. McEvoy, who is well versed in 
government life insurance matters, 
stated that “government life insurance 
was admittedly the best there was to be 
had. Veterans who have married since 
their discharge from the service are 
grossly neglectful and unfair to their de- 
pendents if they do not look closely into 
the advantages of such insurance. 

“Tt is essential that no time be wasted 
in investigating government life insur- 
ance as the time for filing applications 
for such insurance expires on July 2, 
after which date, according to present 
plans, it will not be available for those 
who served in the war.” 

After the address Mr. McAvoy an- 
swered a number of questions on the 
subject and in doing so pointed out many 
interesting facts that were not generally 
known. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL AUDITOR 

At a meeting of the policyholders of 
the Phoenix Mutual held ,last week 
President A. A. Welch, Vice-Presidents 
Silas H. Cornwell and Arthur .M. Col- 
lens, and George Dwight Clark and 
Charles W. Gross were re-elected direc- 
tors for three years. The directors re- 
elected the officers. 

The Phoenix Mutual paid new business 
written for the year 1926 was $76,800,000, 
an increase of nineteen per cent.; insur- 
ance in force increased $43,000,000 to a 
total of $473.000.000 and assets held in 
trust for policyholders on January 1 
were in excess of $101,000,000. 





DEATH OF J. R. FENNER 


James R. Fenner, prominent western 
New York insurance man, died recently 
at his residence in Jamestown, N. Y 
following a heart attack. He was 58 
years old. He was Jamestown repre- 
sentative for the New York Life, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At the annual’ meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Quebec, 
which was held recently in Montreal, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, A. H. Vipond, 
New York Life; vice-president, J. A. 
Maior, Great Western Life; secretary, 
E. Stuart Taylor, Sun Life of Canada; 
treasurer and custodian, A. B. Haycock, 
Canada Life. C. C. Gauvin, of the New 
York Life, the retiring president, pre- 
cided at the meeting. 





WROTE 18 GROUP CASES 

Jess Johnston, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
during 1926 closed eighteen group life 
cases. Recently he qualified for the 1927 
Group Leaders Club. 

Speaking of Johnston’s group record, 
Agency Assistant Reber says: “The in- 
teresting feature of this achievement is 
that it was accomplished during the last 
three months of the year, his first case 
becoming effective on September 11 and 
his last one December 24.” 




















THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ounded in 1851, has just comoleted its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial increase 
“2 new business over 1925. A\ll previous records have been shattered. This great expansion 
's due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between the Home Office andthe | 


Field Force. 


Men or entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate with 
his fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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105-107 Fifth Avenue 


ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 
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character and ability. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies fn the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, -77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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$200 


AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


J 6 s 
. Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 















































FIRM as the 
RUGGED COAST of MAINE 
Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager ; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 


countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








AMALGAMATIONS 


We have heard a great deal of late 
about the sale of control of various life 
insurance companies and plans for amal- 
gamations. There has also been much 
criticism of certain people who have sug- 
gested the desirability of such mergers, 
and who have helped to bring them to 
pass. Now it goes without saying that 
a merger of two small companies, if 
properly conceived, may easily result in 
benefits to all of the policyholders of 
both companies, also to the stockholders. 
The overhead expenses can be consid- 
erably reduced; the unprofitable agen- 
cies can be eliminated; and the sound 
and healthy sections of each company 
can be stimulated to greater effort, and 
good men thus receive greater rewards. 
Accordingly the subject is not one which 
should be criticized lightly, although on 
the other hand a merger when improp- 
erly planned may do more harm than 
good. 

The general business attitude towards 
such movements in this country is to 
grant a consideralle freedom of action 
to the stockholdtrs in their plans for 
such mergers. It is of course the duty 
of the insurance department of each state 
in which any company is doing business 
to see that the interests of the policy- 
holders are thoroughly protected—and 
especially that policyholders who are en- 
titled to participate in surplus earnings, 
and are therefore partners in the busi- 
ness, will not suffer in any way by the 
change in control. Some of the insur- 
ance departments fully recognize and 
carry out their obligations in this direc- 
tion; but in some instances in the past 
public officials have seemed a little slow 
to criticize people who were friendly with 
them. Supervisory regulation in a mat- 
ter of this kind requires a degree of 
skill which some of the departments do 
not possess. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the attitude which has been taken 
by the Insurance Department of Canada 
in regard to mergers. One merger an- 
nounced several years ago was proposed 
between the Sun Life and the Manufac- 
turers Life. Both are high-grade insti- 
tutions, and are managed by officers 
whose integrity is above question. The 


merger might have been considered as 
being for the advantage of all parties. 
Yet the Insurance Department took a 
radical stand against it and insisted that 
each company remain apart. It is under- 
stood that the broad general attitude of 
the Canadian Department is against 
amalgamations, and that, if a company is 
solvent and able to guarantee all its obli- 
gations to policyholders, the Department 
considers it should continue as an inde- 
pendent unit, even although the stock- 
holders may be getting poor returns and 
may not see much chance of improve- 
ment. This departmental attitude is 
doubtless based upon the theory that 
competition has a vitalizing effect on the 
business of life insurance, and that a 
number of moderate sized companies is 
better for the business than the merger 
of the smaller companies in a relatively 
small group of “giants.” It is hard to 
say how much merit there is in the view- 
point. 





AN INSPIRATIONAL ARTICLE 


Occasionally, an agent reads an article 
in an insurance paper which he regards 
as “inspirational,” but it is not always 
easy to put one’s finger on the type of 
literary material which comes up to that 
standard. Many an article which an edi- 
tor thinks in his heart will make the 
agent go out and better his production 
finds the agency force entirely unmoved. 
Its literary quality or example may not 
kindle a spark. 


But judging by results, an article but 
one paragraph long printed with a man’s 
picture in an issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter in December hit the bullseye 
so squarely that it had the effect of 
making an agent of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life go out and in less than twenty-four 
hours break all known one-day produc- 
tion records. After writing 200 applica- 
tions he called it a day. This article, 
which proved so successful, was a mere 
mention of what Agent E. J. Kennedy 
of the Travelers in Chicago had done in 
less than twenty-four hours, 159 appli- 
cations. Agent Mark S. Friedland of the 
Phoenix Mutual decided he could beat 
that; so he photostated the article, sent 
it to his policyholders and others, tell- 
ing what he hoped to do; and then 
started on the road to triumph. He beat 
Kennedy’s record easily, using intelli- 
gence, science, industry and brains. As 
to just how he did it will be found in a 
story on the front page of this paper. 

Mr. Friedland is to be congratulated 
upon being able to marshal his resources 
and to enlist the good will and services 
of his friends so effectively. The story 
points many morals, and is in itself de- 
cidedly inspirational. There are people 
in the business who are opposed to spe- 
cial drives for business, but those critics 
cannot point to anything which Mr. 
Friedland did in his busy day which any 
agent can not do if he possesses Fried- 
land’s courage, energy, friends and 
natural liking for selling insurance, as 
well as instinct therefor. 





STOCK AT HIGHEST POINT 
The stock of the Commonwealth Cas- 
ualty reached its highest point last week 
at a security auction in Philadelphia, 
— 7% shares were sold for $30 per 
share. 








The Human Side of Insurance 














EDDIE CANTOR 


and 








ARTHUR W. STEBBINS 


Arthur W. Stebbins, an insurance agent who specializes in theatrical insurance 
and has written many of the stars and executives of the movie world, and Eddie 
Cantor, a comedian whose income is not far from $200,000 a year, are shown in the 


accompanying picture. 


é One of Eddie Cantor’s assets are his eyes and Stebbins 
insured them for half a million in Lloyd’s. 


He has a claim if his eyes are injured in 


any manner by reason of the strong Kleig lights used in the movie world, or any 


other kind of an accident. 


1 c i Cantor is pop-eyed, which a leading juvenile in the 
movies might consider a handicap. To a comedian it is an asset. 


Cantor has been 


starring in “Kid Boots” and has just finished another picture, “Special Delivery.” 








Schuyler R. Hafely has been appointed 
assistant general agent of the Baltimore 
office of the Aetna Life, where he will 
have charge of the educational work and 
training of new men. Mr. Hafely, who 
has been connected with the 42nd street 
office, New York, of the Aetna Life for 
about two years, began his: insurance 
career with the firm of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, with whom he remained for about 
three years. He left that firm and 
joined another brokerage firm with whom 
he remained but a short time. He then 
entered the employ of the casualty de- 
partment of Francis C. Carr, Inc. Sev- 
eral years later he entered the life in- 
surance business and associated himself 
with the Travelers and remained there 
until July 1924, when he joined the 
Aetna forces. He has devoted much time 
to Insurance courses, having completed 
the course given by the New York Uni- 
versity, and the one given by Mr. Greg- 
ory of the Aetna Life. 

* * 


Charles S. Dodd, formerly resident 
manager of the Royal in Newark, who 
was forced to resign on account of ill- 
health several months ago, and who has 
been at Tryon, N. C., for some time, is 
reported to be much improved in health. 
He plays golf, rides horseback and has 
joined one of the choirs in a local church 
of the town. 

* * * 

Neil D. Sills, general agent at Rich- 
mond for the Sun Life of Canada, was 
presented a dozen silver goblets and an 
equal number of silver bread and butter 
plates by his company and his office and 
field men on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of his completing twenty-five vears 
of service with the Sun Life at Rich- 
mond in the capacity of general agent. 

* * &* 

Davis Faulkner has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Seaboard Life 
Insurance Company of Houston by the 
company’s board of directors at a recent 
meeting. 

Mr. Faulkner, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, came to Houston from 
Austin, his home, in 1925 to accept a 


Betty Walker Welton, who as nearly 
everyone knows is the brilliant 16-year- 
old daughter of Spencer Welton, presi- 
dent, New York Indemnity, now shares 
with her father the distinction of being 
an author. When Mr. Welton made 
such a hit a short time ago with his 
“Confessions of a Conventioneer,” Betty 
didn’t say very much but did a lot of 
thinking. The result of her thinking is 
a little booklet called “The Confusions 
of a Conventionette,” which was first 
published in “The Spectator.” 

Miss Welton just can’t remember 
when she didn’t go to conventions. In 
fact, she has an idea that her Dad took 
her when still an infant and parked her 
in the bathtub on a pillow while he 
orated. Her first conventions, she says, 
were just confusions of strange people 
and of trips to strange cities, which were 
interesting and amusing. Gradually she 
got to know the habitual conventioneers 
until now no casualty gathering is quite 
complete without her familiar face. 

In her book -Miss Welton says a lot 
of nice things about a good many 0 
casualty’s leading executives. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Duncan Reid are frequently 
mentioned, and as a tribute to Mrs. 
Reid’s golf she says: “Gosh, how she 
does drive them straight down the al- 
ley! I can’t ever remember her pulling 
or slicing, or having the faults so mamy 
of us have.” 

In her girlish enthusiasm she describes 
Mrs. Edward C. Stone as a “peach. 
“She ate up that nine hole course @ 
White Sulphur tast fall, making 83 for 
eighteen holes, shooting a par on that 
miserable No. 7 hole and winning the 
qualifying round prize, a_ silver 1 
bucket and tongs.” 

Miss Welton is modest about her ow? 
athletic achievements, but it is wer 
known that she thinks nothing of mi 
ing horseback steadily for four hours ® 
the morning and following it up by * 
good stiff round of golf in the afternoo” 








position in the office of the Seaboard 
while the company. was still in progres 
of organization, being its first employ¢ 
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Passaic News Stories 
Arouse Business Men 


HOLD CONFERENCE ABOUT THEM 





Admitted That There Have Been Some 
Cancellations in One Section; But 
Deny Wholesale Action 





Stories published in the New York and 
Yew Jersey daily press last week that 
he fire insurance companies were mak- 
ing wholesale cancellations of policies in 
he Dundee section of Passaic, N. J., 
aused the East Side Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Passaic to hold a confer- 
nce last Friday morning. It was at- 
ended by a large number of business 
men of the Dundee section of the city 
vho protested against the accusations of 
he press and stated that the insurance 
ompanies were not and had no inten- 
ions of wholesale canceling of insurance 
policies. It was admitted that a few 
nolicies have been canceled; and pos- 
sibly one or two companies have quit the 
section. Officials of the association 
harge discrimination and insist that the 
action is not based on logic or experi- 
nce. 

Hughes’ Agency Has Received No Can- 

cellation Instructions 

Further denials that there was an epi- 
emic of cancellations were made by A. 
S. Hughes, of Frank Hughes, Inc., one 
{the largest agencies in the city, who 
said that he had received no orders to 
ancel or not to renew policies. 

It is generally admitted by both agents 
knd brokers that the writing of fire in- 
surance business in Passaic is not a 
profitable field for the companies, but 
his fact has been known for more than 
hirty years. 

Defective buildings are blamed for the 
umerous fire losses in the city. Only 
ecently a stringent building code was 
passed by the city council and until the 
lefects are remedied either by rebuild- 
mg or the criticized buildings are torn 
fown, the city will continue to have 
losses, 

It has been the policy of insurance 
agents in the Dundee section of Passaic 
10t to bind their company on a risk until 
hey have been inspected and passed 
pon by the company. This system has 
been in vogue for more than twenty years 
lue to the structural aspects of that part 
bf the town. 





W. F. CHASE SUCCEEDS WARD 


William Frederick Chase has been ap- 
pomted manager of the Suburban Divi- 
sion of the New York Fire Insurance 
ating Organization to succeed W. J. 
Nard, who has been advanced to the po- 
tion of general manager of the whole 
ganization. Mr. Chase has been with 
¢ rating department of the New Eng- 
and Insurance Exchange for about 20 
years. He will assume his new duties 
farly this month. 





| COMMERCIAL UNION CAPITAL 


The Commercial Union of England is 
POW issuing 236,000 additional shares of 
lock to stockholders on the basis of one 
tw share for every five held. The price 
S9.a share. Of this price $7.50 a share 
§ to be regarded as capital and the bal- 
nce Of $72.50 a share will be placed in 
Ne teserves, to be applied later to pay- 
"g the uncalled liability. 





TOURIST CONFERENCE MEETS 
The Tourist Floater Conference held 
iq ortant meeting in New York last 
rite, to which were invited companies 
¥ ne tourist business but not members 
€ Conference. It is thought that 


0 > 
ry of the non-member companies may 
In later, 


Finds Too Much Red 
Tape in Insurance 


ITS FULL VALUE 


Frank L. Gardner Thinks High Degree 
of Uniformity Robs Business 
of Valuable Factors 


QUESTIONS 








Red tape is creeping into fire insur- 
ance in too great a measure in the opin- 
ion of Frank L. Gardner, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Speak- 
ing this week in Chicago before the con- 
vention of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 





FRANK L. GARDNER 


ciation of the Northwest, Mr. Gardner 
told how he believed that the many uni- 
form rules and regulations governing the 
practical application of fire insurance to- 
day were robbing local agents, special 
agents, inspectors and others coming in 
contact with assureds, of their human 
characteristics and making them imper- 
sonal beings. This change in the busi- 
ness has not been altogether pleasing to 
the public nor to the agency forces, both 
of which prefer a mixture of sociability 
and friendliness with business. 
Enlarging on this point Mr. Gardner 
referred to fire insurance rate-making 
and State regulation of insurance. 
“Whereas the companies, their repre- 
sentatives and the agents as a combina- 
tion, formerly made rates, now there is 
a rating association which binds with its 
rules and regulations, formulated fre- 
quently,” said Mr. Gardner, “not by men 
experienced in the business, but rather 
by men with a technical education. You 
see the rating bureau divided into vari- 
ous bureaus, again manned by specialists 
with the very human attribute of being 
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more interested in proving that they are 
necessary than that they dovetail into 
the insurance structure as a whole with- 
out any friction. This means more red 
tape, for every department has its rules 
and regulations, while the companies, in- 
stead of having a single executive or 
group, are divided, so that the under- 
writing department may have little 
knowledge of or be out of sympathy with 
the accounting, loss, or investment de- 
partment. 


Some Results of Uniformity 


“We have heard a great deal about 
uniformity in the last few years. Na- 
ture, with the wisdom of centuries, never 
attempts uniformity but the less we 
know about any subject, the surer we 
are of what its requirements are. Tech- 
nical men produce schedules which prac- 
tical men can not apply with exactness. 
Organizations make specifications which 
do not meet current requirements or al- 
low for the growth and change of various 
types of business. The agent is told that 
he must not question rates, that they are 
approved by the state and must obtain 
without variations. The special agent 
does not understand how they are made, 
and has been advised that he too must 
not question their application. The em- 
ployee of the rating organization feels 
that it is not his business to justify the 
application of the rate. He has been 
instructed that he is not to argue, and 
he merely applies it. 

“Poor John Citizen, instead of dealing 
with his friend and neighbor, the old- 
time agent, and, his friend, the special 
agent, who talked to him in the language 
that he understood, now is forced to 
deal with a “uniform” agent who can 
only solicit the line and collect the pre- 
mium. He meets the special agent, who 
can only give him the ‘once over,’ with- 
out explaining how the rate is arrived 
at; inspector after inspector passes 
through his property, either refusing to 
answer questions or, for answer, indicat- 
ing that he should worry, for his bread 
and butter do not depend on that risk. 
The result is that John Citizen becomes 
disgusted with insurance because it is 
not sympathetic. 

“Age, of course, brings reminiscences, 
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and we often hear of the ‘good old days.’ 
I, however, am not willing to give up 
modern conveniences for the hardships 
of our youth, yet I should like to feel 
that I was in a business in which there 
was open and fair competition, in which 
men could be developed such as we used 
to know and in which agents were in a 
position to render real service to their 
assureds, in which company executives 
could lay out a constructive policy and 
which once again could be a real, live 
pulsing organization, ready to meet all 
the demands that are made upon it for 
protection with intelligent, sympathetic 
service. 





COOLIDGE ON INSURANCE 





In Veto Message He Says Insurance 
Clauses in Farm Aid Bill Would 
Destroy Real Trade 
When President Coolidge last Friday 
vetoed the McNary-Haugen Farm Aid 
Bill in Washington he took occasion in 
his message of rejection to comment ad- 
versely on the price insurance features 
of the bill, which he termed as most de- 
structive to all orderly processes of 

trade. 

“The insurance proposal,” wrote Presi- 
dent Coolidge, “amounts to a straight 
Government agreement to pay to the co- 
operative associations any loss which 
they may incur in withholding commodi- 
ties from the market—no matter how 
high the price may go in the meantime. 
For example, a wheat cooperative may, 
in a year of shortage, take wheat from 
a member on a day when it is selling 
at $2.50 a bushel. 

“Under this bill it may decide to hold 
it for $3 but be insured that if the mar- 
ket breaks the Government will pay it 
the difference between $2.50 and the price 
at which the cooperative actually dis- 
poses of the wheat. Nothing more de- 
structive of all orderly processes of trade 
could be imagined, and nothing more un- 
fair to the non-member of the coopera- 
tive, since his equalization fee would be 
used to pay the losses.” 





RULES BROKERS ARE AGENTS 


Insurance Commissioner J. C. Luning 
of Florida is reported to have ruled that 
insurance companies operating in that 
state are responsible for the acts of per- 
sons representing them, regardless of 
whether such persons are licensed as 
agents or whether they act as brokers. 
The fact that a broker acts as a medium 
for procuring and delivering a company 
policy, binds the company to protect the 
rights of the assured, according to Com- 
missioner Luning. 





NOW ROGERS & HOWES, INC. 

Rogers & Howes, of Boston, local fire 
agents, have incorporated the name of 
Rogers & Howes, Inc., to do a general 
insurance agency and brokerage busi- 
ness. William H. Rogers is president; 
Charles H. Nudd, treasurer; Edward R. 
Hastings, Jr., clerk, and A. N. Bruerton, 
secretary. 
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Dorman Issues Report 
On N. Y. Fire Losses 


INCREASED 14% DURING _ 1926 





Use of Fuel Substitutes One Cause of In- 
crease; Carelessness With Matches 


Chief Cause 





Fire losses in New York City increased 
14% last year according to the annual 
report of Fire Commissioner Dorman, 
made to Mayor Walker this week. The 
Commissioner attributes much of this in- 
increases in building 
valuation, number of buildings and 
population. The losses  themselvés 
amounted to $21,671,755, an increase of 
$2,802,670 over 1925. 

The losses by .boroughs were: 


crease to similar 


Man- 


hattan, $9,927,105, an increase of 26%; 
the Bronx, $1,700,670, an increase of 
34%; Brooklyn, $7,135, ‘790, a decrease of 


3%; Queens, $2,000,710, an increase of 
33%, and Richmond, $307,480, a decrease 
of 47%. 

Fifty-six per cent of the losses were 
less than $10 per fire. There were 25,- 
185 fires, an increase of 10%, and 30,610 
alarms, an increase of 9%. Of the 30,610 
alarms 5,425 were false or epg 
The per capita loss was $3.21, an in- 
crease of 45 cents over 1925; the num- 
ber of fires per thousand population was 
4.25, an increase of .36%, and the num- 
ber of fires per hundred structures was 
4.17, an increase of 15%. 

90% of Fires Confined to Point of Origin 

The fire-fighting force maintained its 
previous good record by confining 90% 
of all fires to the point of origin. The 
total of fresh and salt water used in 
fighting fires last year was 84,282,942 gal- 
lons, or 19,341,056 gallons less than in 
1925. The battalion district in the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn had 1,- 
210 fires during the year, or about 100 
per month; the second busiest battalion 
district was the Twelfth, in East 125th 
Street, with 1,086 fires, and the third 
busiest fire district was the Twentieth 
Battalion, in the Hunts Point section of 
the Bronx, with 1,025 fires. 

One contributing cause for the in- 
creased number of fires was the use of 
fuel substitutes during the winter of 
1926, due to the shortage of anthracite 
which necessitated the use of wood, oil 
and other heating materials, resulting in 
many additional fires, principally in tene- 
ments and other dwellings, the report 
says. 

in connection with the causes of the 
increased number of fires, the report 
asserts, 16,380 of the 25,185 fires were in 
buildings, and of the latter number, 10,- 
868 were in tenements or other resi- 
dence buildings, 2,979 were in factories, 
lofts or other commercial structures; 
11,338 were miscellaneous, of which 5,- 
673 were brush, fence or street fires. 

Carelessness with matches again leads 
the list of causes, although there were 
fewer persons killed and injured by fire 
in 1926 than in 1925. Last year 280 per- 
sons were injured and 131 were killed, a 
decrease of 61 in the former and 10 in 
the latter case. The fire marshals made 
69 arrests for arson, an increase of 27, 
and obtained 30 convictions, an increase 
of 4. There were 93 incendiary fires, a 
decrease of 41, and 307 fires were of sus- 
picious or questionable origin, a decrease 
of 17. More than a majority of the per- 
sons who met death by fire last year 
were between 40 and 50 years of age 
and most of these had lived in old-law 
tenements. 





APPOINTED STATE AGENT 


The Employers’ Fire of Boston has 
appointed Richard E. Sylvester as state 
agent for Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut with headquarters in 
Boston. For the last two years Mr. Syl- 
vester has been with the Arthur W. 
Burke general agency in Boston as su- 
perintendent of the fire department of 
the Automobile of Hartford for the Bos- 
ton metropolitan district. 


AUTOMOBILE REINSURES TWO 





Takes Over Liability of Palmetto Fire 
and Fidelity Fire; Both Companies 
to Continue 
The Automobile ot Hartford has re- 
insured the outstanding liability of the 
Palmetto Fire and the Fidelity Fire, 
both of Sumter, S. C. However, both 
of the reinsured companies will continue 
to write fire insurance as_ heretofore. 
This was announced late last week by 
Vice-President E. E. Cammack of the 

Automobile, who said: 

“The Automobile has reinsured the 
outstanding agency business of the Pal- 
metto Fire Insurance Company and the 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, both 
of Sumter, S. C. These two companies 
have been associated with the Auto- 
mobile for the past two years through a 
quota share treaty under which the 
Automobile has been accepting 80% of 
the business of the Palmetto and Fidel- 
ity. The step taken brings the com- 
panies in closer relation. The Pal- 
metto and Fidelity will continue to op- 
erate as heretofore.” 





CLASS IN LETTER-WRITING 


A class in letter-writing has been in- 
augurated in the fire department of the 
Automobile of Hartford. This innovation 
is one introduced by Vice President Al- 
fred Stinson and is carried out under 
the personal direction of Secretary Nor- 
deng. The instructor is Assistant Sec- 
retary Clarence T. Hubbard. The vast 
amount of correspondence carried on by 
an examiner with the many agents in his 
territory places this part of the daily 
duties in an important position. Not only 
is correspondence an item of cost to 
every fire insurance company, but also 
one of extreme importance in maintain- 
ing the proper relationship between com- 
pany and agent. 





WIRT LEAKE ILL 

The recent trip of Most Loyal Grand 
Gander Wirt Leake of the Blue Goose, 
accompanied by Mrs. Leake, during 
which he visited the Ponds at Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Vancouver, was marred by an at- 
tack of bronchial pneumonia which was 
first noticed at Portland where it con- 
fined him to his room for a day, then 
again at Seattle and Vancouver. 


Coney Island Lacking 
| In Fire Protection 


NEW HIGH PRESSURE NEEDED 





Deficiencies in Water Supply and Fire 
Fighting Equipment New York 
Board Reports 





The committee on water supply and 
fire department of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters last week submit- 
ted a report on Coney Island’s fire pro- 
tection at a full meeting of the board. 
Rk. P. Barbour, United States manager 
of the Northern Assurance, is chairman 
of this committee. William B. White, 
superintendent of the Board, rendered 
valuable aid in the preparation of the 
data for the report, which stated that 
the water supply and fire fighting facil- 
ities of the East’s greatest amusement 
center were deficient in many respects. 
Some of the recommendations of the 
committee are given as follows: 

“Water Supply: It is strongly urged 
that the contract for the erection and 
equipment of the new high pressure 
pumping station, for which an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 was made on January 
10, 1927, be awarded and the work 
brought to early completion; likewise the 
contemplated fire boat connection on the 
Municipal Pier. 

“Comments: Since the erection of the 
present high pressure pumping station 
the mains of the system have been ex- 
tended over 59 per cent and the present 
capacity of the station, estimated at not 
over nine reliable hose streams, would 
be entirely inadequate to combat a fire 
assuming the proportions of a conflagra- 
tion. The station is also badly exposed 
by other property. 

“Highways: It is also strongly urged 
that the repair of the pavement of the 
existing Harway avenue (West 17th-18th 
streets) route to be effected without de- 
lay, also completion of the proposed ad- 
ditional routes leading into the island, 
i. e. the Gravesend avenue extension and 
the Stilwell avenue extension. 

“Comments: The immediate repair of 
the Harway avenue (West 17th-18th 
streets) route in order to assure help in 
case of emergency reaching the island 
is of vital importance and, as heretofore 
indicated, unless this route is serviceable 





—. 


all apparatus must come through th 
route at the easterly end and pass, iy 
the amusement season, through the hea. 
iest congestion, as weil as the possibility 
of having to pass through the fire zox 
itself. 

“Pp. S. Since our inspection we ar 
informed that the bridge spanning Cong 
Island Creek on Ocean Parkway south 
of Avenue Z is unfit for use of Fire Le 
partment apparatus.” 





NEWSPAPER SPLURGE 





Cleveland Agency Takes Almost Page ¢ 
Daily Paper in Announcing a 
Merger and List of Companies 
The Frankel Brothers, Insurors, an 
the Lewis Hartz Agency Company, 
owned and operated by the Frank? 
Brothers, recently took up almost a pag 
of space in the “Cleveland Plain Dealer’ 
The agency uses an anchor as its trate. 
mark and the slogan, “Anchor to Fran. 
kel.” It represents the following fir 
insurance companies: Royal, Insurane 
Company of North America, State As 
surance, Newark Fire, Norwich Unica, 
Royal Exchange, Home Fire & Marine 
Hanover, Sun Insurance Office, Minne. 
apolis Fire & Marine; and these casualty 
companies: Globe Indemnity and Nor 
wich Union Indemnity. It is associate 
general agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
The Lewis Hartz Agency was recently 
taken over. 





CINCINNATI RESTRAINED 
Permanent injunction against the col 
lection by the City of Cincinnati of the 
occupational taxes on fire insuranc 
agents was granted last week by the 
Court of Common Pleas there on appl 
cation by the Cincinnati Board of Fir 
Underwriters. The court stated that th 
rights of the State supervened those ¢i 
the city in levying taxes upon corpore 
tions such as insurance companies ani 
that the city had no right to collect? 
license tax from agents after the com 
panies had paid a tax to the State. 


WITH JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


H. T. Herndon, adjuster for the Un 
derwriters’ Adjusting Company of Chi 
cago at Louisville, Ky., has joined Joh 
son & Higgins in Chicago where he i 
in charge of the fire loss adjusting de 
partment. 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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“& Prizes For Essays 
\ On Car Insurance 


“BOSTON OLD COLONY CONTEST 





Companies Offer $200 for Stories Show- 
ing How Best to Sell and 
Advertise This Insurance 





Automobile insurance in this country 
is twenty-five years old and this spring 
“The Accelerator,” published by the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony, is featuring articles 
on soliciting and advertising automobile 
insurance. This is the natural thing for 
itto do as the first automobile policy was 
written by one of this group of compa- 
ake nies. ; - 
In order to stimulate the writing of 
such articles “The Accelerator” is offer- 
ing $200 in prizes. The first prize will 
be $100; the second, $00; the third, $35, 


cif aid the fourth $20. These prizes will be 
ad offered to the authors of the best articles 
‘Ae on either soliciting or advertising auto- 


mobile insurance. The contest is open 
to all agents of the Boston and Old 
Colony or their employes. Articles must 
be in the hands of the editor of “The 
Nor Accelerator,” Raymond C. Dreher, by 
Me April 9. Names of the winners will be 
Life published in the May issue of the maga- 
“EE zine. Information worthwhile to sellers 
of automobile insurance will be taken 
into consideration by the judges more 
than the literary style. There is no 
word limitation but snappy and original 


CM matter told at not too great length will 
f the stand better chance of winning a prize. 
rant The Judges 

the The judges of the contest will be 
iP Charles E. Belcher, of the “Standard”; 


Fir Champion I. Hitchcock, of the “Insurance 
it the Field,” and Clarence Axman, of The 
se OM Eastern Underwriter. 
por “The Accelerator” is to be congratu- 
> all lated for its contest. It will broaden in- 
ect (MM terest in the subject of automobile in- 
coll surance and be decidedly helpful to the 
te. productive forces of the country. 


H. I. SCHWEPPE ADVANCED 

7 The Automobile of Hartford has ap- 
Chi pointed Henry I, Schweppe as manager 
John-f/™ of the Southern marine department at 
ism Atlanta, to succeed G. L. Veith, resigned. 
Mr. Schweppe has been with the com- 
pany for the past eight years. He be- 
gan as a special agent in New York City 
alter completing his course at Columbia 
University, from which he was graduated 
with a degree of Doctor of Law. Mr. 
Schweppe is a native of San Antonio, 
Texas, and is thoroughly familiar with 
conditions in the South. During his pe- 
tiod of service with the Automobile, he 
has obtained experience both in the in- 
land and ocean marine departments. 

































AUTO BILLS REJECTED 

Two legislative bills were disapproved 
last week at Trenton, N. J., by the legis- 
lative committee of the State League of 
Municipalities, which required munici- 
palities to insure. motor vehicles and 
drivers against liability. The bills were 
introduced by Assemblyman Wise of 
assaic. In commenting upon the bills 
the League said: 

. The drivers are now liable and there 
nothing to prevent municipalities from 
Msuring them. Municipalities are not 
liable under the present law for damage 
done by their cars. To require them to 
sure their cars would require the pay- 
ment of heavy premiums to insurance 
Companies for protection against risks 
that do not exist.” 






























JOHN MARSHALL, JR., ILL 

weohn Marshall, Jr., vice-president of 
l¢ Fireman’s Fund and of the Home 
ire & Marine, has been suffering from 
arthritis for some time and for the last 
Month has been confined to a sanitarium 
in San Francisco. It -is likely that he 
bs, be there for several weeks more, al- 
Ough his hdst of friends in the East 
‘hetish the hope that his recovery will 
«more rapid than expected and that 
t. Marshall will soon be in shape again 
®make a trip to New York and this 
“ction of the country. 













































































AGENTS OWN STOCK 





‘During a Period of Four Years 1,274 


Agents Have Acquired Interest in 
America Fore Ownership 

During the four years ending De- 
cember 31, 1925, America Fore agents 
have been solicited to purchase Continen- 
tal and Fidelity-Phenix stock, either out- 
right or on a monthly payment plan. 
During these four years 1,274 agents have 
purchased Continental and Fidelity-Phe- 
nix stock. 

The average cost of the Continental 
stock to the agents who purchased 
through the company was $90.74 a share, 
and the number of shares purchased was 
10,657. The total cost was $966,982.52, 
and at the market value as of February 
25, 1926, of $137 a share shows a profit 
of $493,026.48, or $46.26 per share. The 
average profit to the agents purchasing 
was $575.29, 

The average cost of the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix stock to the agents who purchased it 
was $112.02 a share, and the number of 
shares purchased was 5,765. The total 
cost was $645,778.55. 

In addition the 5,765 share owning 
agents received a 100% stock dividend 
on January 10, 1927. This stock divi- 
dend reduced to $56.01 the cost per 
share to these agency stockholders. The 
market value of Fidelity-Phenix today 
is $94 a share, making the market value 
of the 11,530 shares $1,083,820, a profit to 
agents purchasing of. $438,041.45. 





NOT KEEN ON AUTO RISKS 





F. C. Calkins of Florida Says State Is 
Overcrowded With Cars; Bring 
$15 Each at Recent Sale 


Fred C. Calkins, head of F. C. Calkins 
& Co., Jacksonville, Fla., general agents 
in Florida for a number of fire insur- 
ance companies, says that the falling off 
in automobile premiums in that state is 
rather welcomed than regretted. He 
says Florida is over-crowded just now 
with second-hand autos as an aftermath 
of the real estate boom and it will take 
a lot of real effort to produce profits on 
motor car risks in 1927. He advises 
agents to decline risks where they are 
not fully convinced of the desirability 
of the assured. 

Speaking of the used car market, Mr. 
Calkins says that recently in Tampa, 
Fla., sixteen automobiles of different 
ages, makes and condition of servitude 
brought the grand total of $238, or an 
average of about $15 each. Dodges, 
Fords, Studebakers, Nashes, Hudsons 
and other makes were on the market. 





CHECKING UP ON BROKERS 

Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York is already making 
use of information supplied him on free 
fire insurance through the Central Bu- 
reau by writing to brokers whose names 
appear on the lists asking them ques- 
tions about policies returned for can- 
cellation on which earned premiums 
have not been paid. 





A. HYMAN & SONS MOVE 

A. Hyman & Sons have moved their 
offices to the ground floor of 17 Platt 
Street, New York. They represent the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine for “all risk” 
jewelry floaters, salesmen’s and tourist 
floaters, and also for automobile fire, 
theft, collision and property damage in- 
surance. 


BAILEY ON WESTERN TRIP 

C. Weston Bailey, president of The 
American of Newark, is on a trip to the 
far west. His itinerary includes stops at 
Pasadena and San Francisco, and vari- 
ous points in Washington and Oregon. 
He will return about March 23. 








W. F. Taylor, Inc., Brooklyn insurance 
adjusters, real estate and _ brokerage 
business, has been chartered at Albany 
with a capital of 100 shares non par 
value. William F., Anna J. Taylor and 
William J. Decker, Brooklyn, are direc- 
tors and subscribers. Jesse Fuller, 
Brooklyn, is attorney for corporation. 
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“We wish to thank you for the two office signs we 
received this morning. An odd coincidence is that we 
received your commission of authority on Christmas 
morning, and what a ‘whopper’ of a présent that was 
to get from Santa Claus. What more could anyone 
desire than to get ‘THE WoRLD’ for a Christmas 
present?” eke 


“I have represented THE WORLD only a few months, 
and I find them to be an agent’s company, and with 
the next year hope to give you a nice line of business.” 


* “e2 


“T certainly appreciate your kindness in promptly 
forwarding supplies. I have issued quite a number of 
policies for THE WORLD and have found them all I 
had hoped for. I like your ‘Get the Best in THE 
WorLD’ advertising, and it was this that first attracted 
me to THE WORLD.” 











What is your ? pet problem? 


Put it up to this Bureau, maintained for the benefit of agents every- 
where by the /Etna Insurance Company, The World Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity Company. 
Write for information to the 
INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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©he Greatest Suspension Bridge 
in the World 


It is anticipated that in 1933 there will be completed 
across the Hudson River from New York City to New 
Jersey the greatest suspension bridge in the world. The two 
towers will rise 650 feet high, and its main span will be 3500 
feet with a minimum clearance of 150 feet. It will cost 


approximately fifty million dollars. 
Cw 


j 
} 


Such an engineering achievement will require hundreds of 
contracts and involve many organizations. These various 


companies will purchase raw material and authorize the é 
manufacture of the many vital parts—cables—steel work ' ¥ % 
and electrical equipment. i 


All of these separate operations moving forward to a 
common end will require credit and credit will call. for 
insurance. 





on 


oS So, even a monumental piece of work such as this bridge 
finds interwoven in its cables and sustaining arches the 
constructive power of insurance, for insurance safeguards 


credit and credit makes huge enterprises possible. 
coo 





This is an advertisement by The Home Insurance 
} Company of New York presenting to its agents the 
place which Fire Insurance takes as a vital factor of 
the nation’s development. 


The HOME 'Sixivany NEW YORK 
Charles L. Tyner, President 


Casu Capita, $18,000,000 
ORGANIZED 1853 
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Luck Has Played Small Part In Great Success Of 


America Fore Companies, Says Ernest Sturm 





Chairman of Board Discusses Financial and Other Features of Organization which Has 
30,000 Agents; Keeping Close Tab on American Industries, Both for Invest- 
ment and Underwriting Purposes; The Chairman’s Career of 35 Years 
With This Institution 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Following the death of Henry Evans, 
an extraordinarily vivid personality, a 
daring and fearless fire insurance leader 
and one of the most successful of execu- 
tives, there was widespread interest in 
insurance and financial circles as to who 
would be his successor. His mantle fell 
upon the shoulders of Ernest Sturm, who 


in the fall of 1924 was elected chairman 
of the board of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, American Eagle and Farmers of 
lowa (now the First American). 

The selection of Mr. Sturm won in- 
stant approval in the America Fore or- 
ganization as he had been held in high 
esteem there for years. In the world of 
finance the appointment was also regard- 
ed as a good one as his reputation as a 
student of economics and appraiser of 
securities, as well as his inside knowledge 
of great industries and other properties, 
was of the best. 


His Long Association With Mr. Evans 


It was no easy task which fell to Mr. 
Sturm as his new post meant the direc- 
tion and administration of one of the 
strongest groups of fire insurance com- 
panies in the world, a fleet of companies 
with gross assets which then had reached 
approximately $110,000,000; with a pro- 
duction force of 30,000 agents; with ac- 
tivities which extended from southern 
South America to Yokohama, Constanti- 
nople and every part of this continent. 

Among these agents are 1022 for the 
Continental and 1002 for the Fidelity- 
Phenix who have represented the com- 
pany for twenty-five years or more. 
These agents have been recognized by 
the bestowing of gold service medals. 
An insurance organization is only as 
strong as its agency force. The fact that 
America Fore is adding to its twenty- 
five year service records the names of 
approximately three hundred agents 
each year speaks in the strongest terms 
of the ultimate success and growth of 
the organization. 

Mr. Sturm had been associated with 
Henry Evans from boyhood, understood 
him so thoroughly that he was often able 
to anticipate his thought and action. For 
Mr. Evans he had a very deep-seated 
admiration. He continued to progress 
through all changes of personnel and 
while these changes near the top at one 
time became numerous the evolution 
finally resolved itself into an organiza- 
tion of younger men until at. the present 
time the average age of America Fore 
executives is 43 years. Paul L. Haid, 
President of the America Fore compa- 
nies, is not yet 40 years of age. 

That the board of directors of the 

erica Fore companies made a good 
choice in their new chairman is evidenced 

y the progress of the companies since 
he took the helm. The figures of the 
four companies at the end of 1926 follow: 

Continental: Total assets, $70,945,402; 
Policyholders’ surplus, $35,498,904; pre- 
mum income, $24,945,205. 

Fidelity-Phenix: Total assets, $54,- 

681; policyholders’ surplus, $26,217,- 
; Premium income, $20,343,745 
erican Eagle: Total assets, $11,- 


283,828; policyholders’ surplus, $3,430,860. 
First American: Total assets, $3,116,- 
175; policyholders’ surplus, $2,217,678. 


Some Outstanding Features of America 
Fore 


Believing that the insurance fraternity 
would be interested in a close-up view 
of Mr. Sturm, together with some of his 
views and how he reached his present 
position; with some outstanding features 
of an organization as large and strong 
and operating over so wide a territory 
as the America Fore does, the writer 





ERNEST STURM 


spend a couple of days in the offices of 
these companies this week talking with 
the chairman and other officers. 

It is well known among executives of 
other companies that there are some out- 
standing things about the America Fore 
that are interesting or unique enough to 
be passed along to the insurance frater- 
nity, and a few of these will be discussed 
on this and some other pages. 

They include the financial department, 
the credit bureau, the manner of han- 
dling public utilities insurance, the for- 
eign business and the co-ordination be- 
tween the underwriting and other de- 
partments. These will be reviewed along 
with some facts about production, loss 
and other departments. 

A decidedly outstanding feature of the 
America Fore group is its financial de- 
partment, not only because the compa- 
nies have been so fortunate in invest- 
ments but because there are some unique 
features in this department which have 
been very closely studied by a number 
of companeis. In fact, it is not unusual 
for officers of other companies to come 
into the Continental and get facts about 
the way it studies the investment situa- 
tion. 


Used “Vacation” to Good Advantage 


When Mr. Evans made Mr. Sturm 
financial secretary, Mr. Sturm told him 
that he had no experience on the sub- 
ject. As Mr. Evans had made up his 
mind that Mr. Sturm could fill the bill 
he told him bluntly to take on the new 
work and added: “You have done so 


well with other matters you will be able 
to do all right with this.” 

Instead of taking a vacation Mr. Sturm 
— into what his new duties would 

e. 

“IT found that the companies had no 
financial department,” said Mr. Sturm to 
the writer. “It was really a filing de- 
partment. There were memoranda and 
notations sent to people largely from Mr. 
Evans. They ran all the way from lead- 
pencilled notes of a word or two to let- 
ters of a couple of pages each. Of 
course, these notations were of tremen- 
dous value, not only because of Mr. 
Evans’ close knowledge of the financial 
situation but also because of the remark- 
able advice he got from members of the 
board and outside contacts. But he had 
other duties as well and so we started 
to build up a real financial department 
through which, among other things, we 
gave Mr. Evans every month a state- 
ment relative to our holding of railroad 
securities and some others. At that time 
a considerable amount of our invest- 
ments was in railroads and our investiga- 
tions made it possible for Mr. Evans to 
have in his hands three or four months 
before the railroads made public state- 
ments concrete facts about the approx- 
imate results so that he could take a 
position one way or another, prepared 
with all this advance information, long 
before the railroad stockholders knew 
what the results of the year were. 

“Getting the information about the 
railroads required merely intelligent, 
thorough and hard work; and knowing 
where to go for facts. We would take 
the Interstate Commerce reports and 
study them very closely. We would 
gather and analyze all kinds of accurate 
informatign about the coal roads, the 
grain roads, the transcontinental lines, 
etc., thus we were able to make intelli- 
gent comparisons and form judgments to 
act accordingly.” 


Fire Insurance Investments 


The attention of Mr. Sturm was called 
to the fact that ‘the investments of fire 
insurance companies have occasionally 
been criticized by demagogues who talk 
about “hazarding the policyholders’ 
money.” Mr. Sturm said: 

“I don’t think the policyholders will 
have to worry any about the reserve 
funds in the America Fore companies. 
Certainly the stockholders of the com- 
pany are not worried. We are stock 
companies in business to make money. 
We have obligations to fulfill and we are 
fulfilling them. We carry out our obli- 
gations to the best of our ability and we 
can go a long way in this connection 
because of our great organization. 

“Now about stocks: Our companies 
have consistently made money on stocks, 
although a temporary loss here and there 
may have been registered. It is because 
we are doing so well in this direction 
that we were led to establish a depart- 
ment where every security would be 
thoroughly investigated by direct con- 
tact with the management of the compa- 
nies in whose securities we invest. Every 
one of the companies where we have a 
security holding interest is seen by us 


at least once a year, some of them four 
times a year, and there are direct reports 
made to us by our own people, so that 
while we use manuals, statistical services 
and such information adjuncts, it is real- 
ly only as a basis for making our inter- 
views directly with the managers. A big 
utility company may show in a pub- 
lished report that the earnings as given 
do not compare with the price at which 
the stock is selling. The earnings may 
not seem very high for the price at 
which the stock is selling and, there- 
fore, the average reader of financial 
statements would not be tempted to 
make such an investment after reading 
the statement. In such a case our direct 
investigation may disclose that earnings 
of subsidiaries are not shown with earn- 
ings of the parent company but these 
hidden earnings may be tremendous. A 
case somewhat similar to that is that of 
the General Electric, where we made a 
substantial investment on which was 
made 100% profit. 
Taking No Chances 


“Tf there is proper investment in stocks 
such as we think we are making the 
companies are taking no chances. Our 
policy is to go into the growing indus- 
tries that are fundamentally sound. We 
do not see why well managed industries 
will not grow as long as the United 
States grows, and carefully selected com- 
mon stocks in such industries honestly 
and efficiently managed are as sound as 
many so-called high grade bonds. 

“One of the great troubles of people 
making investments is their fear of mar- 
ket fluctuations,” continued Mr. Sturm. 
“That does not bother us. We are in- 
terested only in the intrinsic value of se- 
curities. So long as the intrinsic value 
of a security is there we are bound to 
get enhanced value of it in increased 
dividends by holding it over a period of 
depression. There are times when de- 
pression is even welcomed by keen in- 
vestors because it gives them a chance 
to buy lower than the real value. Dur- 
ing the periods of fluctuation our people 
have live information in the files which 
guides them and we often buy during 
such a period. It is important at those 
times to be in a position where we have 
all facts.” 

At this point Mr. Sturm made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“In getting reports, both on railroads 
and on industrial companies, showing the 
condition of the railroad or the industry, 
the information obtained is passed along 
to the America Fore underwriters be- 
cause if we find that an industry is in 
bad condition there is a reaction shortly 
to follow which will hit the smaller mem- 
bers of the industry in question, es- 
pecially those not in strong financial 
shape. That constitutes a moral hazard 
and the quicker we learn of such a de- 
pression the better.” 

The Investigation Division 

The writer asked Mr. Sturm if he 
could not tell a little bit more about this 
investigation division. He said the Am- 
erica Fore companies have four investi- 
gators of this type who are high-salaried 
men. They frequently have interviews 
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America Fore Companies 


— 





with presidents or treasurers of compa- 
nies in which the America Fore group 
owns securities and they travel all over 
the country. One week they may visit 
the oil fields of Texas, the next, the 
Pacific Coast. These investigators are 
welcomed by the executives of the large 
corporations who are only too glad to 
tell the facts. Along this line Mr. Sturm 
made one very interesting comment 
when he said: 

“Sometimes the presidents of some of 
these companies come to New York and 
frequently the America Fore investiga- 
tors may have breakfast with them in 
their hotels to find out the latest infor- 
mation relative to the corporations in 
question.” 

Here are a few interesting statistical 
facts about the financial division of the 
America Fore companies: In a group of 
ten largest American fire insurance com- 
panies for a ten-year period, 1914-1923, 
the Continental was first in income gain 
to assets with 48.4%; the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix was third with 46%. In investment 
gain to assets the Continental was first 
with 7.01%; the Fidelity-Phenix, second, 
with 6.38%. The totals, which include 
investment gain, value gain and profit on 
sales, show the Continental was first 
with 67%. Then came the Fidelity- 
Phenix with 61.6%. 

The average investment of stocks by 
the Continental for this period of 1914- 
1923 was 55.2%. The average investment 
in bonds was 28.3%. The same data for 
the Fidelity-Phenix shows stock invest- 
ments of 55.3%; bonds, 26.9%. 

The personnel of the America Fore 
boards has always been interesting to in- 
surance executives. The late Henry 
Evans felt that it should have the best 
advice available financially. He had a 
great corps of experts in the underwrit- 
ing, engineering and other scientific di- 
visions of the business. He felt that 
he should have on his board men who 
were very active in finance and industry, 
or what is known as “big business.” He 
was more interested in being associated 
with men who did things, preferably big 
things, than he was in names or titles. 


Splendid Underwriting Experience 


The Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
have been as fortunate in the underwrit- 
ing as in finance. For a period of 37 
years, 1889-1926, the Continental has 
shown an underwriting profit of 3.20%. 
This includes the San Francisco confla- 
gration where it had a $1,782,000 loss, 
and the Baltimore loss of $924,000. 


The Fidelity-Phenix in its 17 years of 
existence has had an underwriting profit 
of 49%. 

The trade profit in dollars for the en- 
tire period for the Continental was 
$10,800,000, while the gain in net surplus 
was $24,272,000. The gain in gross as- 
sets was $65,917,000. 

The trade profit of the Fidelity-Phenix 
was $987,025. The gain in net surplus 
was $13,685,000. The gain in gross as- 
sets was $40,553,000. 

The underwriting profit for the past 
ten years has not been so good as in 
the preceding years, which has been the 
experience of nearly all companies. The 
Continental’s underwriting profit for the 
ten years 1917 to 1926 was $2,326,831, an 
earned profit of 1.35%. 


How Name of “America Fore” Was 


Chosen 


The question has frequently been 
asked how Mr. Evans decided on the 
name “America Fore” as a pat cognomen 
for the group of four companies under 
his administration. Mr. Sturm said that 
it was the interest that Mr. Evans took 
in war activities, and in the literature 
which the America Fore companies dis- 
tributed to help make America’s position 


understandable and to disseminate com- 
prehension of its big industrial and other 
problems of wartime that led to the tak- 
ing of this name. 

Mr. Evans had also gotten up his 
pamphlet on “Vital Relations of Insur- 
ance to Banking and Shipping,” a sub- 
ject engrossing him for quite a while 
and eventually leading to the entrance 
of the Evans’ companies into the foreign 
insurance field. 

When the war started, Mr. Evans re- 
marked at the luncheon table that he 
thought this was an opportunity for Am- 
erican insurance companies to put them- 
selves before the American public in a 
new manner, and that action by his com- 
panies at least was imperative in the 
public interests. He felt there were 
many vital matters in connection with 
the war where light could be thrown by 
an institution having direct or indirect 
contacts with tens of thousands of peo- 
ple. He figured that in this educational 
way they could well further American 
interests. { 

Such was the beginning of a series of 
booklets which were prepared under the 
direction of Ernest Sturm and some of 
which had an amazingly large circula- 
tion. They were not only in demand by 
agents who took pleasure in giving them 
to clients but this demand spread to 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
Rotary and other clubs. 


War Booklets 


The first of these booklets was called, 
“Weapons of Modern Warfare,” and it 
gave a history and description of weap- 
ons then in use on land, sea and in the 
air; descriptions of fortifications; inter- 
esting facts and pictures about the army 
and navy; data showing the distinguish- 
ing marks in the various branches of 
service in the army and navy and similar 
information. It contained pictures of 
tanks, of camouflage painting and various 
other bits of information. Incidentally, 
the first request for “Weapons of Mod- 
ern Warfare” after printing was from 
the commander at West Point who sent 
for 500 copies for distribution among the 
cadets, \ 

The next booklet bore the title, “Along 
the Battle Line in France and Belgium.” 
This gave a clear map of the war front, 
a brief description of the various towns 
and cities near the trenches so that the 
readers of the daily newspapers could 
easily follow the front line armies in 
France and Belgium. The map was par- 
ticularly interesting because Mr. Sturm 
picked out about a hundred towns in 
front or behind the lines on the theory 
that they would figure in the news as 
armies advanced or retreated and the 
map was found exceedingly valuable 
throughout the war. Incidentally, it con- 
tained a strong appeal also to the public 
to buy war savings stamps. 

Another very interesting document 
gotten out was the “Cost of War in 
Treasure and Men,” giving complete 
data about the number of men in the 
armies, national debts, etc. 

Still another pamphlet had to do with 
“Thrift.” In fact there were about twen- 
ty of these booklets, one of the most 
important and popular having to do with 
the subject of coal. 


“Business Conditions” 


In addition to these booklets the Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix and American 
Eagle got out what was really a remark- 
able monthly magazine which bore the 
title, “Business Conditions.” This was 
a dispassionate, non-partisan and ex- 
tremely interesting statistical and edi- 
torial review of politics, labor, finance, 
and market conditions. 

In “Business Conditions” Mr. Sturm 
really showed that he was a remarkable 
editor, not only by the choice of the 
subjects he discussed and the very effec- 


tive way in which he presented the in- 
formation but also in the way he could 
tell a tremendously important story in 
a few words. 


The writer asked Mr. Sturm how he 
had found time to do so much work on 
these documents. He said that statis- 
tical information from a wide variety of 
sources came to his desk and long expe- 
rience had enabled him to recognize im- 
portant figures from the other kind and 
to appraise them and put them in their 
proper niche. The information he col- 
lated at night. He became expert with 
paste and scissors, and when editorial 
comment was needed he made it short, 
illuminative and snappy. 


For the information contained in the 
booklet, “Weapons of Modern Warfare,” 
a man was found with experience in en- 
cyclopaedic work. In discussing this 
phase of the companies’ activities Mr. 
Sturm said that Mr. Evans had seen an 
opportunity to place vital information 
relative to the country’s welfare not only 
in insurance offices throughout the coun- 
try but through the insurance agent, 
there was provided a medium for great 
circulation. Some of the _ booklets 
reached a circulation of 400,000 or 500,- 
000 copies. 


How “Business Conditions” Was Started 
and Why It Was Discontinued 


Asked why business conditions had 
been discontinued in view of the tre- 
mendous circulation, the December, 1921, 
edition of “Business Conditions” having 
had 108 pages, Mr. Sturm said: “We 
felt that we had done our duty in dis- 
tributing these facts, at the time most 
pertinent and needful; and when that 
time had passed we decided to discon- 
tinue it.” 

In discussing the origin of “Business 
Conditions” an interesting version was 
given by B. C. Forbes in his magazine 
a couple of years ago. He said that 
once when Mr. Evans was in Europe 
Sturm conceived the idea of keeping his 
employer posted on what has happening 
at home. He did it in the form of a 
comprehensive letter mailed once a week 
which contained financial, political and 
other news which he thought would in- 
terest his chief. Mr. Evans’ interests 
covered a pretty wide range and the let- 
ters were aimed accordingly. 

One day Mr. Evans was in conversa- 
tion with Oscar Straus, who had been 
U. S. Minister to Turkey and Secretary 
of Commerce. Straus had reached Eu- 
rope from a long sojourn in South Af- 
rica and one of the first questions he 
asked Evans was: “What’s the news 
from home?” 

Reaching into a pocket Mr. Evans 
pulled out a letter from Sturm which 
had arrived a day or two before and 
said: “Here’s the latest.” After reading 
it Straus returned the document with the 
statement, “The writer shows under- 
standing and judgment.” 

Mr. Evans showed the letter to other 
friends, all of whom thought ‘so well of 
it that they asked if they could not see 
copies regularly. It resulted in Mr. 
Evans asking Mr. Sturm, upon his re- 
turn to New York, if he would not con- 
tinue to compile them. The consequence 
was the publication of the pocket-sized 
magazine, “Business Conditions.” 


The Most Important Development in 
Fire Insurance in Recent Years 


The preparation of the document by 
Mr. Sturm mentioned at some length 
above illustrated in part why he has gone 
ahead. While the success of an organi- 
zation generally hinges upon men hav- 
ing certain positions and certain assign- 
ments which they fill satisfactorily, very 
often important innovations having big 
bearing on a corporation’s future come 
through men foresighted enough to grasp 
a situation, although it may have nothing 


to do with the particular daily wor’: of 
the man who gets the idea and puts it 
into presentable shape and into exe.u- 
tion. Mr. Sturm’s success came in part 
through grasping opportunities which 
were really outside of his own work ani 
routine. When the war started \- 
Sturm was chief financial officer, his title 
being secretary and treasurer of the 
three companies which were then in the 
group. 

Mr. Sturm was asked what he re. 

garded as the most important develop. 
ment in fire insurance in recent years, 
He answered: 
_“The Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion is the most constructive step in the 
fire insurance business taken in a gen- 
eration. Of course, its aim is to put 
the business on a sound basis, both from 
the standpoint of acquisition cost, fair 
rates to policyholders and the elimina- 
tion of suicidal competition.” 

The writer wanted to know if the Am. 
erica Fore chairman shared any convic- 
tion that fire insurance is retrograding; 
that it is not so attractive a business as 
formerly for producers. He seemed sur- 
prised and was a little indignant at the 
inquiry : | 

“Fire insurance is not expiring in its 
tracks,” he declared. “Fire insurance, 
with its allied lines, is teeming with po- 
tentialities and I am sorry to say that 
not always are these production poten- 
tialities realized. We have done every- 


thing we can in providing contracts to 


meet the needs of property owners of 
the world. We can’t take producers and 
insurance buyers by the collar of thei: 
coats, bump their heads together and 
say: ‘You must have a business trans- 
action.” There are hundred of millions 
of dollars of values of various kinds un- 
covered. It is in the specialties, particu- 
larly, where the agent can plug up pro 


duction leaks. But the prospect must be 


It is an 
unfortunate thing when the education of | 


solicited, told what he needs. 


a business man is by the hardship and 
bitter experience of an unprotected loss. 


“Probably we could assist insurance 
agents and at the same time educate the 
community by institutional advertising. 

hat one company might not be able 
to afford to do in delivering this message 
a number of companies, combining for 
the moment, might do effectively.” 


Fire Insurance As a Career 


Asked if he thought fire insurance a 
good career, and if luck did not play an 
important part in success of men and 
companies in the business, Mr. Sturm 
quickly countered with this: 


“Most people and most institutions 
which fail are waiting for luck to come 
around the corner and touch them witha 
magic wand. It generally has an engage 
ment some place else. In an institution 
such as ours we discount luck by being 
prepared either to conquer a temporary 
misfortune or to take advantage of am 
opportunity. Luck has very little to do 
with the large percentage of our suc: 
cesses. ; 

“Now as for the young men and their 
careers—do you know of any other bust 
ness where rudimental qualities of mer! 
count for any more, and if to them there 
is added a combination of initiative, 1 
telligence and a desire to make your J0 
count for more by putting more into tt 
aren’t the\ results, as shown by persoms 
in the lead in this business, pretty sat 
isfactory? I think they are. Business 
is not snobbish in analyzing talent aM 
industry because it wants to appropriate 
the best. All men are equal before 


And that applies to fire insurance 4 
much as to any business I know. It 8 
difficult to fill high positions unless ther? 
is a good organization from which ' 
make advancement. I would say, there 


(Continued on page 37) 
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America Fore Companies 





America Fore Around 
The World Activities 


HAS MANY FOREIGN AGENCIES 





In Orient, Near East, South America 
And Numerous Other Places; Some 
Of Its Representatives 





American insurance follows the Amer- 
ian flag. It has not always done so, 
but such is the fact at the present time. 
Nitrate mines in Chile, godowns in 
(hina, tobacco warehouses in Turkey, 
and tea plantation houses in India are 
only a few of the risks which now are 
partly covered by policies of companies 
having their head offices in this country. 
American banking and American ex- 
pert industry can only reach a certain 


VICTOR DeWEERDT 





boint of progress unless American in- 
irance walks hand in hand with them. 
or a long time insurance held back ; 
hen a few years ago a few companies 
ecided to make the plunge in interna- 
ional waters. They had the resources 
hich matched up with those of com- 
anies which had been in the world wide 
rena for decades. While they have 
ad difficulties to overcome they have 
cceeded in overcoming them, until to- 
iy they are safely transacting this 
orld-wide business, and with satisfac- 
bry results. 


The Foreign Field 


American companies doing business in 
reign lands operate principally through 
¢ American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ition, the American Asiatic Fire Un- 
fwriters or the office of H. L’Estrange 
laione of London. American Foreign 
‘itance Association representatives, for 
stance, are at many points on the map 
are generally American trained fire 
Wance men who have had special 
cy experience. In addition to that 
companies themselves plant their 
Nagents but through the A. F. I. A. 
other connections they are able to 
lage their resources in such a way as 
 Xtend considerable underwriting fa- 


RS 


cilities to agents, brokers and insurers. 

The practice abroad is to have cne 
company write an entire line and then 
reinsure or co-insure with other com- 
panies what it does not want to hold net. 

Among the companies early to leave 
the North American continent offering 
to commercial interests abroad American 
coverage were the Continental and the 
Fidelity-Phenix. 

The foreign field had a particular ap- 
peal to the late Henry Evans, chairman 
of the America Fore group. None of 
the head office executives in this coun- 
try had a broader knowledge of foreign 
conditions, a-deeper insight into them, a 
truer conception of the significance of 
operating abroad or a firmer belief that 
America should be represented there in 
insurance as well as in other directions. 
He watched every move of the company 
abroad as carefully as he did the domes- 
tic operations and Mr. Evans regarded 
the entrance of his companies in foreign 
fields as a patriotic as well as a business 
proposition. He felt for the good of fire 
insurance that American insurance com- 
pxnies should be in other countries pro- 
vided they were in a position to furnish 
adequate facilities and handle losses and 
other contingencies satisfactorily when 
they arose. 


Continental In Japan 


The Continental is one of the two 
American companies represented in Ja- 
pan, their general agent there being the 
Fuji Company at Tokio, of which the 
owner is Motoi Furudono. When the 
Continental of New York was licensed 
by the Japanese Government, Mr. Furu- 
dono secured the general agency, not 
only for Japan but for Korea and For- 
mosa. 

Mr. Furudono is about forty-five years 
of age, a member of an old and dis- 
tinguished family of the Island -of Kyu- 
shu. He commenced his insurance ca- 
reer at the age of twenty-five, after 
graduating from the University of Japan. 
He is a member of the Industrial Club 
of Tokio and is keenly interested in pol- 
itics. On the destruction of his head 
office at Tokio by earthquake and fire 
he restablished his headquarters imme- 
diately at his branches at Osaka and 
Kobe. 

The manager of the Continental for 
Japan is Harry’ E. Esping who was 
trained in the Chicago office of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe and then 
went to Japan as assistant manager of 
that company. This was in 1915. About 
three and a half years ago Mr. Esping 
went with the Continental in Japan. 

The Continental is the only United 
States company represented in Quito, 
the capital of Ecquador. Its agent there 
is Modisto Sanchez Carbo, a bank presi- 
dent. 

The general agent of the Continental 
in the Philippines is Edwin E. Elser who 
has been in the islands thirty years. He 
is a past grand master of the Masons 
and helped that order get its Philippine 
charter. Mr. Elser was born in Con- 
necticut. 


Java Representative 


The Fidelity-Phenix is represented in 
Java by Lawsim Zecha Co. Edwin 
Zecha of this concern is a man who 
has had a very interesting career and is 
only twenty-four years old. He is a 
graduate of the University of Iowa, class 
of 1924, who took an insurance course 
at New York University and also spent 
some months in studying insurance con- 
ditions in the office of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Zecha is the nephew of 
the president of the Java-China Life In- 
surance Company of Batavia, Java. He 
comes from one of the most prominent 
families in Java and originally came to 


this country to be a life insurance agent. 
Lawsim Zecha, the president of the 
Java-China Life, has represented the Fi- 
delity-Phenix through the A. F. I. A. 
for some time. 

Only American Company in Bolivia 

The only American company in Bo- 
livia is the Fidelity-Phenix. It is repre- 
sented by W. R. Grace & Co. of New 
York who for many years have been 
outstanding commercial figures in the 
foreign trade and as steamship owners, 
bankers, importers and exporters. W. R. 
Grace & Co. own extensive properties in 
Bolivia. They are also leading mer- 
chants in Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 





MOTOI FURUDONO 


In Belgium the Fidelity-Phenix rep- 
resentative, is Victor DeWeerdt at Ant- 
werp, the great shipping port of that 
country. He is an insurance man of con- 
siderable distinction; the president of the 
Patriotic Insurance Company of Belgium, 
and has a number of other financial and 
insurance connections. . 

The Fidelity-Phenix does business in 
Turkey. It is represented in Constanti- 
nople by A. Georgiades, a decidedly in- 
teresting person and a. man of consid- 
erable culture -whose wife is a splendid 
violinist and whose father-in-law was 
one of the world’s greatest violinists. 
Mr. Georgiades was assistant manager 
of a bank and then became a very well 
known insurance man. 


Maurice Herrold a Great Figure in South 
American Insurance World 


The Fidelity-Phenix is represented in 
Argentine by Maurice’ Herrold, who for 
a quarter of a century was with the 
New Zealand Insurance Company as 
manager of various branches. For a 
decade he was that company’s Argentine 
branch manager, and succeeded in build- 
ing up the largest marine business that 
any one office had in South America. In- 
cidentally, he was a champion football 
player in his youth. No insurance man 
in Buenos Aires is more prominent. 
About two years ago Mr. Herrold was 
in New York and met many insurance 
officials here. 4 : 

These personalities in the international 
field are mentioned in order to illustrate 
the type of men who place the Amer- 
ica Fore business abroad. There are 
many others and great care is taken to 
choose men who stand well in the coun- 
tries and have fine business reputations. 

Incidentally, some of the large lines 
written abroad are on factories of Amer- 
ican motor cat companies in the foreign 
field. General Motors has some large 
plants; so has Ford, in these foreign 
lands. 


Underwriters Engaged 
Only on Underwriting 


AMERICA FORE COORDINATION 





Keeping Each Routine Operation in Its 
Place; No Overlapping of 
Work Permitted 





The America Fore companies have ac- 
complished some unusually effective 
economies, not only in expense-saving 
but also in operations at the head offices, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, through the 
organization of a central bureau directed 
by an officer of the company, Frank A. 
Christensen, whose directions are to cut 
out lost motion and to speed business 
routine; to gather the different threads 
of the office around as few spools as 
possible. 

The principal thought behind the co- 
ordination plan at its inception was to 
permit each person in the establishment 
to concentrate on the work in-hand. No 
one not famiilar with the modus operandi 
of a fire insurance company’s home of- 
fice can conceive the amount of time 
consumed by running back and forth, by 
the dispatch of documents from one end 
ot an office to another, by the irritation, 
inconvenience and sometimes trouble, 
caused by the loss of a daily report or 
some other paper, by the performing of 
some duty which somebody else had bet- 
ter be delegated to do.. People also have 
a great habit of getting in each other’s 
way, or of putting it up to the other fel- 
low. 

Underwriting Department the Key 

In the America Fore co-ordination 
plan the underwriting department in a 
sense was made the notch into which 
other parts of the machinery fit. All 
the efficiency in the world will not make 
a good underwriter, but efficiency can 
provide the way for the underwriters to 
devote their time to underwriting. So 
that was what was done. Their real job 
is to pass on business, so that the com- 
panies will not be on risks that they 
should not be—and that’s a big job. 
From their shoulders was removed as 
much unnecessary detail, therefore, as 
possible. All documents for the under- 
writing department come to desks in as 
complete a state as possible,:so that the 
only things constantly remaining in that 
department are the maps and correspond- 
ence. When documents reach the under- 
writing department the idea is that they 
come in as quickly as possible, as com- 
pletely as possible, and after being acted 
upon to get out just as speedily. That 
accomplished, the next step was central- 
izing the balance of the work. It gave 
a leveling process and a considerable 
elasticity in putting the work through 
centralized departments. On top of that 
the amount of work on hand for the en- 
tire office could be gauged from the cen- 
tralized departments, whereas formerly 
there were twenty to twenty-five differ- 
ent departments which would have to be 
checked up to know the complete situa- 
tion. The cohesion of this centralization 
also made it easy to put through correc- 
tive measures. 

An innovation relieving the underwrit- 
ers of considerable detail is the credit 
department, which bureau is described 
elsewhere, 

As an indication of the success of the 
centralized departments in the America 
Fore offices the number of endorsements 
and canceled policies on hand to match 
up with daily reports is 50% less than 
formerly, with approximately the same 
number of clerks as were employed un- 
der the old system. 

The examiners, by the way, meet once 
a month and hear a talk by one of the 
department heads. 
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America Fore Companies 





America Fore Has 
Own Credit Department 


MANAGER AND A STAFF OF 21 





Thorough Moral Hazard Investigations; 
300,000 Index Cards; Check Made 
On 2,000 Names Daily 





When a fire insurance company in- 
sures people it should not insure it is 
not only giving itself a black eye but 
is unfair to the decent policyholders. 
Obvious enough, one might say, and re- 
taliate with the question: “How is a 
company to know if an applicant for in- 
surance is decent?” 

Each company has its own way of find- 
ing out and the America Fore companies 
have taken a decided step in advance 
in this direction by inaugurating a credit 
department fully staffed and in charge 
of a manager (Sidney P. Mackey) who 
does nothing else ut check up on moral 
hazards. 

Formerly, the America Fore companies 
depended a lot on commercial agencies 
and, of course, they still use such re- 
ports, but while Dun and Bradstreet are 
accurate in painting the picture of a 
man’s financial condition, his bank bal- 
ance and his credit, they are not always 
so good when it comes to presenting a 
sketch of a man’s character, including 
his former misfortunes. For instance, a 
report has been received on a man who 
had six fires and the fires were not men- 
tioned in the commercial report. In 
brief, commercial reports, which may be 
very admirable for banks and large busi- 
ness firms, sometimes fall short for 
guidance of fire insurance companies. 

Two Sample Reports 

The following are two sample reports 
of the credit department of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies, illustrating the type 
of information that comes in as a re- 
sult of the careful investigation : 





X. Y. Z. Co., Inc., N. Y. C. and Branches 

According to records, this corporation 
was formed in the early part of Febru- 
ary of 1924 The officers are the....... 
PeenGent, -<.....5 Treasurer, and 
Secretary. 

The President is a member of a firm 
engaged in the Insurance business in this 
“ii The Treasurer........ , is the son 
ee ey ene ae 
beeR Ee eae Gamer were formerly members of 
ie Minot... scene & Co., who were 
petitioned into bankruptcy some few 
years ago, with liabilities in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000. This failure was 
severely criticized and it is understood 
that the creditors received very little. 
I believe something in the neighborhood 
OF AGIOs carne swcer & Co., to whom they 
are factors. 

At the time of incorporation the com- 
pany was reported to have an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000, of which some 
$25,000 had been paid in. Just what 
progress they have made is not definitely 
known, as they have refused to issue 
financial statements. It is the opinion, 
however, that a good portion of their 


income goes for commissions, etc., to. 


their bankers. In addition, it is also re- 
portell” that dhe .5<...cc0coes are very ex- 
travagant in their living. The account 
in general is not cared for in the trade. 
Their main source of supply is derived 
from practically two houses, who seem 
to be friendly disposed. 

The moral responsibility of the....... 
ene ee is not looked upon with any favor. 

In my opinion, this risk is one which 
we would be better off without, there- 
fore, I strongly recommend cancellation 
of same. 





John Smith, Carnegia, Pa. 
I have communicated with my corre- 


spondents at Carnegie, Pa., in order to 
obtain some information regarding the 
financial and moral responsibility of the 
above. 

My correspondents state that he has 
had considerable financial trouble. He 
formerly operated at.......<.... where he 
suffered a large loss. He then came 
back to Carnegie and while he has to 
some extent succeeded in making some 
headway he has had a hard struggle. 
Claims from time to time have been 
placed in the hands of attorneys but 
have all been settled satisfactorily. I 
notice in the fire record a man of same 
name and same line of business suffered 
two losses in St. Louis. Investigation 
reveals this is the same as our assured. 

I have obtained particulars in connec- 
tion with these fires and the facts war- 
rant in my opinion cancellation of the 
risk. 





How Credit Department Operates 

The following is a description of how 
the credit department of the America 
Fore companies operate: 

Promptly at 9 o’clock the wheels of 
the machinery start. After the dailies 
have been stamped “Received” in the dis- 
trict and passed to the map clerks to 
class and note commissions, they are 
then passed to the examiners to select 
such risks which they think should be 
handled at once, these being termed 
“Specials.” They are registered and 
then returned when finished to the dis- 
trict. As a rule they are all back by 
noon time of the same day. 

The balance of the daily reports, such 
as renewals, after the usual routine in 
the district, are sent to the credit de- 
partment, where they go through the 
same process as the specials. All new 
endorsements showing a change of in- 
terest are also handled in the same man- 
ner. The amount of dailies received each 
day and put through the above opera- 
tion average in the neighborhood of 
3,500 or 4,000 and the number of com- 
mercial ratings looked up average be- 
tween 700 and 800 a day. 

300,000 Index Cards 

The handling of this volume of work 
is accomplished at the present time by 
twenty-one clerks. The fire record file 
referred to contains approximately 
300,000 cards, including the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Under- 
writers & Credit Bureau (Hines) A. I. 
X., and the America Fore’s own private 
avoidance. These cards are all grouped 
together under a card index system 
which the department adopted at the 
start. This system brings together in 
one place in the card record various 
spellings of the same name; it also de- 
tects and eliminates duplications; and 
advances certain vital phrases of record- 
keeping to a plane of practical perfec- 
tion. 

In this file the America Fore is add- 
ing approximately from 2,000 to 2,500 
names every month, these being issued 
by the bureaus above mentioned, to- 
gether with the companies’ own avoid- 
ance. Of course, there are withdrawals 
from time to time, due to age, death and 
revised investigations. 

In clearing the dailies whenever a card 
is found in file corresponding to the daily 
or a name similar, a slip giving the de- 
tails is attached when received by the 
examiner. He, of course, immediately 
sends the daily back to the credit de- 
partment which, in turn, sends to the 
bureau reporting for the desired data. 

Identification Section 


In connection with this operation the 
companies also have what is called an 
“Identification Section” to identify the 
name in record with the assured. For 
instance, there may be a daily covering 
on John Doe in Philadelphia at a given 
address. In file there may be a card for 


John Doe, the same city but a different 
address. The department has means of 
ascertaining if there is any connection. 
Of course, in every case identification 
cannot be definitely made but approxi- 
mately 90% of the cases are definitely 
cleared up in this way. This eliminates 
to a great extent: communicating with 
the special agent. 

In connection with the commercial re- 
ports which are sent for daily by the 
credit department, arrangement has 
been made with the commercial agencies 
whereas the inquiry slips are delivered 
in the morning and the majority of the 
reports are ready for the messenger 
when he calls for them late in the after- 
noon. During the time that the daily 
is held pending the receipt of the com- 
mercial report it remains in the credit 
department filed by company and agency. 
This enables quick access to the daily if 
so desired before the report is received. 
When the commercial report is received 
it is immediately attached to the daily 
which is taken from this file and sent 
to the district. Before doing so, how- 
ever, the officers of the corporation and 
the individual members of the firm are 
put through the fire record, thus com- 
pleteing entirely the operation of check- 
ing the fire record of the assured and 
those connected. 


Clear Fire Records 


This latter operation eliminates en- 
tirely the possibility of accepting a risk 
which may have a clear fire record, but 
there may be a possibility of a member 
of the firm, or an officer of the cor- 
poration at some previous time having 
had a bad record. Incidents are too nu- 
merous to mention where this has been 
ascertained to be the case. For instance, 
not long ago a concern which the com- 
panies were asked to cover enjoyed a 
clear fire record and had been operating 
with such for some time. When the 
officers of the corporation were cleared, 
through the record it was discovered 
that the president’s name was on the 
companies’ avoidance list, due to previous 
questionable losses. 

The gathering of information, of 
course, is another extensive operation 
which covers a very broad field and 
when completed it is then analyzed by 
the credit manager, with his opinion and 
then submitted to the examiner. 

“Tt has always been a known fact that 
the commercial crook is always just one 
step ahead of the credit grantor and 
when he is finally driven out of the 
commercial field he next enters the in- 
surance field as his means of gaining 
easy money, but the insurance companies 
are now rapidly preparing to meet the 
situation by just such a department as 
the America Fore companies have and 
credit managers of commercial houses 
are cooperating, not only to drive this 
class of merchant out of this own field 
but to drive him out of business en- 
tirely,” said Mr. Mackey in a talk with 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

“The National Association of Credit 
Men, during the past year, has obtained 
numerous indictments and convictions 
for commercial fraud and is now taking 
up very seriously the question of the 
mcral hazard that insurance companies 
are so concerned over.” 





A Pertinent Question Answered 
Pertinently 

According to “The Outlook” two 
workmen were looking at an automobile 
wreck. 

“Which would you rather be in, Pat, 
an explosion or a collision?” asked one 
of the laborers. 

“In a collision.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because in a collision there you are, 
but in an explosion, where are you?” 


locations until all installments complet 


Risks Illustrating 
Wide Scope of Cove 

HOW HUMAN INTEREST ENTER 

Unusual But Recognized  Insuray 


Possibilities Shown by America For 
Companies’ Policies 








Straight old-fashioned fire insurang 
still the backbone of the fire insurang 
business, now has plenty of company 
but it is surprising that sometimes ip 
surance agents are not en rapport with 
of these possibilities. There is a groy 
ing variety of coverages which a pn 
gressive agent can and should write { 
he is doing his job of filling the insur 
ance needs of the community. Just 
few of these coverages are printed i 
this article, which but for space limita 
tion could extend over many columns 

It is natural that a strong fire insur. 
ance organization, equipped with a larg 
personnel and unusual facilities shoul 
keep abreast with the protective demani 
of the business community. It is als 
necessary sometimes to anticipate wh 
those coverages shall be. It takes 
company which knows its job and is wil 
staffed to write: some of these lin 
notably registered mail insurance. Ther 
are many more than a million shipment 
of currency and securities per year} 
registered mail, totalling probably ove 
five billions of dollars in value. Ameri 
Fore has its share of this volume. 


Some Recognized Coverages 


Reference to the files of the Ameri 
Fore companies show some of the recog 
nized although unusual forms of insur 
ance which it has on its books and with 
out which the client may be _ inc! 
venienced and embarrassed in case ( 
loss. These writings include: 

Sprinkler leakage insurance on cil 
tents of unsprinklered building wh 
was joined by bridge with sprinkler 
building next door. 

Horse and wagon against submerget 
in St. Lawrence River when crossing 
ice. 

All risks on fine arts, paintings, tap¢ 
tries, musical instruments, etc., wherevé 
they may be in any part of the wo 
during transit or in any location. 

Fire hose on truck against fire, col 
sion and upset, not to cover at any i 

All risks insurance on machinery ° 
one of the largest manufacuring plat 
in the country from time of remo 
from premises during transit, includi 
loading and unloading risks and wt! 
finally delivered and set up in new lod 
tion of assured 2,000 miles distant. 


Steam Cranes and Steam Shovels 


Policy covering steam cranes # 
steam shovels against loss or damé 
caused by fire, lightning, cyclone, fo 
collision and derailment to, from and! 
jobs situate anywhere in the Uni 
States and Canada. ’ 

Policy covering household furnitt" 
soda fountain equipment and other m* 
chandise sold on deferred payments !" 
time of leaving assured’s store or fact! 
during transit to customers’ homes’ 
places of business and thereafter in th 


































Policy covers both sellers’ and put 
ers’ interests or the sellers’ inte 
alone as represented by unpaid balanté 
Covers risks of fire, lightning, cy” 
and flood in locations and in additto® 
the above perils plus collision, 
ment, overturning, breakage and !™ 
during transit. 

Salesmen’s samples from time of le 
ing premises of assured continu 
during transit on exhibition in custom 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1927 
GASH CAPITAL oo. i 2i5¢s3 $ 500,000.00 
CASH -ABSETS., 5 0 os 05555 1,722,001.59 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


at | err 494,150.05 
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Surplus as regards 
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727,851.54 














policyholders. . .$1,227,851.54 
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for in the companies with which their insur- 
ance is placed? Aren’t they primarily in- 
terested in knowing that the companies are finan- 


Wie do the majority of your clients look 


cially able to pay all the just loss claims that may 
be preferred, and in the service that can be rendered? 


Insurance agents always look for these qualities 
in the companies they represent, so that they can 
offer clients what:they most desire. 


The Harmonia Fire Insurance Company provides 
its clients with excellent service, and the statement 
above is proof of its financial soundness. Progres- 
sive, well qualified agents will do well to consider 
the Harmonia for representation in their agency. 


HARMONIA 
Fire Insurance Company 


New York Office 
59 Maiden Lane 
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c. S. S. Miller Boosts 
Direct Mail Advts. 


MEDIUM FOR LIVE WIRE AGENT 





In Talk at Chicago He Shows How Post- 
man Acts as Indirect Representative 
for Local Agents 





Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity di- 
rector of the North British & Mercantile 
fleet, and a popular speaker at insur- 
ance gatherings because he can deliver 
a 10,000 word talk in less time than it 
takes the ordinary speaker to get started 
and because he punctuates his talks with 
humorous illustrations rather than pe- 
riods, spoke on Tuesday in Chicago be- 


fore the fifty-fifth meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North- 

















C. S. S. MILLER 


west. His subject was insurance adver- 
using, with special emphasis on direct 
mail advertising and the selling of fire 
msurance side-lines. 
“Direct mail is the medium for the 
local agent,” said Mr. Miller. “Not a 
word need be wasted by appeals to 
others than natural and presumptive 
Prospects for the many lines of covers 
he might, could and should provide. 
Sporadically, local agents are utilizing 
direct-mail to overcome sales resistance. 
he post-man is their Junior Salesman 
ecause ‘nobody keeps the post-man out.’ 
Prospect may be busy or often in- 
accessible or gruff or protest he is not 
interested ; but he at least glances at his 
mail. The time to send him insurance 
literature is before the oral solicitation ; 
after the oral solicitation and during the 
life of the policy then existing. 
“Today the selling solely of indem- 
ty for loss and damage by fire is 
Passe and insufficient. The alert filling- 
Station man says: ‘Shall I fill ’er up?’ 
mstead of ‘How many gallons?’ and 
thereby increases sales. 


Sol More Than One Cover at a Time 
Why not sell more than one cover 
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at a time? Why is it customary to 
carry a spare tire? Today, many fami- 
lies possess more than one automobile. 
Many residences, as well as most busi- 
ness houses, have more than one tele- 
phone extension. Housewives buy two 
cedar mops; more than one sort of 
brooms. 


“Selling fire insurance without pro- 
viding ‘keep-a-roof-over-your-head’ is 
like selling one shoe or one glove in- 
stead of a pair; or selling a man an 
umbrella on a rainy day and not suggest- 
ing that he take a pair of rubbers and 
so have complete protection from head 
to foot. 


“Do we ever think of insuring the 
front of the premises and not the en- 
tire property? To insure the physical 
hazards and not the income or income 
value of the property is slipshod serv- 
ice. The waste in our business selling 
methods is as appalling as the fire waste. 

“Ask the housewife how much it would 
cost the family to ‘keep a roof over their 
heads,’ if fire, or windstorm, or explosion 
ousted them from their present abiding 
place and a boarding-house, or hotel, or 
furnished apartment, must be their ref- 
uge while the destroyed or damaged 
home was being made tenantable. 

“The reply will indicate the needed 
rent or rental value cover for that home. 

“Nobody keeps the postman out.’ 
Madame may be ‘not at home’; in negli- 
gee, indisposed, resting or recuperating, 
but feminine curiosity, nevertheless, leads 
her to open the envelope that does not 
too palpably enclose ordinary, cheap or 
old-fashioned advertising matter. 

“Insurance brains are not going to 
waste when the 1927 method of building 
up a diversified business in an agency is 
carefully followed. The dentist applies 
cocaine before he gets your wisdom 
tooth. The up-to-the-second solicitor 
soothes the prospect with skilfully pre- 
pared insurance literature before he be- 
gins his oral extraction of the cube root 
of gross premiums. 

“Advertising and publicity will do more 
and more effective missionary work. The 
tracts you will distribute will snatch 
many a brand from the burning. 

“The better known the local agent is 
as an_all-’round insurance advisor the 
faster and more certain the growth of 
his business is bound to be.” 





NATIONAL FIRE CHANGES _ 


Lawrence F. Braman, fieldman of the 
National Fire of Hartford for the last 
three vears, has resigned, and Harold 
G. Whitney has been appointed special 
agent for Maine and New Hampshire. 
Mr. Braman has returned to the West 
to enter the mercantile business. Mr. 
Whitney has been in insurance for eigh- 
teen years, his time being equally di- 
vided between home office and _ field 
work. He will have his headquarters at 
Portland, Me., and will assist General 
Agent Lewis, who will continue to su- 
pervise all of eastern New England. 


_ are through. 





W. M. CROZER, Secretary g 


Cc. C. DOMINGE TALKS 





Addresses Springfield Clerks’ Association 
on Subject of Common Versus 
Special Hazards 

C. C. Dominge, assistant secretary of 
the Great American, and author of sev- 
eral scientific books on fire risks, spoke 
on Tuesday in Springfield, Mass., before 
the Clerks’ Association of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine on the subject of com- 
mon hazards versus special hazards. He 
said that the term “common hazards, or 
in plain language, the common causes of 
fire (light, heat and power, coupled with 
housekeeping and maintenance) apply to 
conditions that may cause fires which 
are more or less common in all classes 
and occupancies. They differ from ‘spe- 
cial hazards’ which are inherent in or 
arise from a specific class or occupancy. 
Hardly two manufacturing risks have the 
identical special hazards, as each pre- 
sents its own occupational feature not 
found in the other. To illustrate: 

“Woolen mills—pickers and cards; ma- 
chine shops, oil soaked metal cuttings, 
filings and scraps; woodworkers—shav- 
ings vault and “blower system; theatres, 
proscenium hall, fire curtains and moving 
picture film booths, and varnish plants— 
boiling and thinning. 





HOW TO HANDLE A LOSS 





Florida General Agent, F. C. Calkins, 
Gives Pertinent Advice to Local 
Men in the Field 
Some advice to local agents on han- 
dling losses is given by Fred C. Calkins, 
general agent at Jacksonville, Fla., for 
several fire companies, in the latest is- 
sue of his “Florida Chit Chat.” On this 

subject he says in part: . 

“Another thing we want to mention is 
the hope that agents will not send us a 
loss report and give the probable loss 
as ‘partial.’ We want to take action 
when there is a partial loss and probably 
a need of prompt attention, but when an 
agent says ‘partial’ we don’t know 
whether the loss is:$10 or a $1,000, or 
what; so please make an estimate as best 
you can. One more little item and we 
It is discouraging to an 
underwriter to have a loss report come 
in, giving the cause of the fire as ‘un- 
known.’ This may be true, but when we 
ask for the probable cause, it has always 
seemed to us that somebody must have 
some theory as to what started the fire, 
and we would like to have this informa- 
tion, even though it subsequently turns 
out to be erroneous.” 





ELECTED TO DIRECTORATE 


Samuel M.: Stone, president of the 
Colt Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Mr. Stone 
fills the vacancy caused by Shiras Mor- 
ris,. who died several weeks ago. Mr. 
Stone is also a director of the American 
Reserve Insurance Co., and the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, 


Fire Waste Contests 
For Trade Bodies 


URGED BY COMMERCE CHAMBER 





National Body Sends Out Plans and 
Information About Contests; Seek 
Permanent Benefits 





The insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce is 
lending its support in trying to stimulate 
fire prevention contests for various trade 
associations, patterned after the annual 
inter-chamber contests, but in this case 
being intra- rather than inter-association 
contests. Several associations already 
make fire prevention a continuous activ- 
ity, such as the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, American Gas, 
National Lumber Manufacturers, Motion 
Picture. Producers and other trade or- 
ganizations. 

In outlining a model contest plan the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce submits the 
following: 

“The plan has three main divisions, in 
this respect being analagous to the plan 
followed in the inter-chamber fire waste 
contest and like the latter, it is placed on 
a calendar year basis. The main divi- 
sions are fire loss reductions, structural 
and protective improvements, and educa- 
tional activities. With the primary ob- 
ject of reducing fire losses of the mem- 
bers, 30% of the total credit is given to 
the heading, fire loss reductions. It has 
been suggested that a higher percentage 
might be used. This is’ a’ matter to be 
determined by the individual trade or- 
ganizations. 

“In many instances it will probably be 
found that unless certain physical im- 
provements are made and a fire preven- 
tion consciousness developed through 
educational work it is not reasonable tc 
expect that losses will be curtailed. The 
contest should build for the future as 
well as-the present. It may take more 
than a single year before any marked 
headway will be made in reducing losses 
so credit is accordingly given for activi- 
ties and improvements which should ulti- 
mately bring about a decrease. The pro- 
posed plan gives credit for achievements 
in the following items: 


- “A. Fire Loss Reductions—30%. Per- 


centage reduction in 
fires. Percentage reduction in 
amount of fire loss. Comparison 
to be made with average figures of 
each competing member for previ- 
ous five years. 

“B. Structural and Protective Improve- 
ments—40%. Types of construction 
used. Installation of fire walls, fire 
doors, enclosure of stairways and 
elevators, etc. Automatic sprin- 
klers. Standpipes and hose connec- 
tions. Chemical extinguishers and 
water pails. Protection of records. 
Watchman service. Private fire 
alarm system. Private fire brigades. 
Plant inspections. 

“C. Educational Activities—30%. Elimi- 
nation of fire causes. Addresses 
before employes. Distribution of 
literature and posters. Instruction 
in use of extinguishers and alarms. 
Fire drills.” 


number of 





F. H. BATES DIES 
F. H. Bates of Albany, Ga., a member 
of the agency firm of Ventulett & Bates, 
died last weck following an attack of 
acute indigestion. He was fifty-one 
years of age. 
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Outlines Moral Hazard 
In Mercantile Field 

POINTS FOR AGENTS TO WATCH 

C. A. Rich, in Chicago Talk, Analyzes 


Growth of Chain Stores and Com- 
petition in Retail Business 








An illuminating picture of the retail 
mercantile field from the fire insurance 
hazard viewpoint was sketched by Clar- 
ence A. Rich, general manager of the 
Underwriters Adjusting Company of Chi- 
cago before the annual meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest. He sought to bring home to 
the field men opportunities presented to 
them for constructive underwriting work 
and he warned them of growing dangers 
developing in the mercantile field as the 
result of several years of steady business 
expansion, accompanied by a moderate 
amount of inflation. 

Taking for the title of his talk, “What 
Price Losses?” Mr. Rich launched imme- 
diately into the subject of moral hazards, 
saying that it is generally agreed that 
30% of the ‘money paid out in losses goes 
in payment of moral hazard claims. 

Speaking of the close connection be- 
tween fires and business failures, Mr. 
Rich said: 

Fighting Fraudulent Failures 

“To indicate to you the thought that 
is being given to fires and failures I 
would cali to your attention the fact that 
a fund of $1,750,000 is being raised by 
the National Association of Credit Men 
to fight fraudulent failures for the pro- 
tection of manufacturers and jobbers. It 
is to be hoped that insurance companies 
will join more closely with the Credit 
Men’s associations throughout the coun- 
try for an interchange of credit informa- 
tion as to undesirable assured. A few 
companies have established credit depart- 
ments and from a conversation recently 
had with the department head of one 
they are well satisfied with the progress 
made along this line. 

“It would be well for the field man to 
bear in mind that the public generally 
considers that the insurance companies 
insure ‘property’ when in reality they 
are insuring ‘people.’ Fire insurance with 
character references on the basis of a 
statement of previous experience would 
go far towards solving this question. A 
careful investigation as to character be- 
fore the loss would relieve the added 
burden of prosecution after the loss. 

“An analysis of commercial frauds in- 
dicates that a large percentage of them 
are perpetrated by organized gangs and 
it is said that 7% of all failures are 
fraud. 

“Comment is frequently made, editor- 
ially and otherwise, of the astounding 
industrial changes of the past twenty 
years and I would ask that you give 
some thought to what these changes 
mean to the insurance business and its 
relationship to moral hazard. The chain 
stores and mail order houses have had 
their effect upon general mercantile busi- 
ness. Edward A. Filene of Boston re- 
cently said: ‘We are now undergoing 
the greatest changes in methods of dis- 
tribution and production the world has 
ever seen. Chain stores in every con- 
ceivable line of goods, mail order houses, 
“one price” stores and chain department 
stores are monopolizing the retail field. 
Single stores will have to unite in co- 
operative buying or go under.’ 

Statistics of Chain Stores 

“The Federal Reserve Board quotes 60 
chain store systems in the United States 
operating 34,000 units with total sales of 
$1,825,000,000 in 1926. Of these 34,000 
stores 26,000 were grocery, 2,300 five- 
and-ten cent, 3,400 cigar, 750 drug, 575 
shoe, 60 music and 260 candy. 

“In 1926 grocery stores increased sales 
20%; five-and-ten cent stores 9% and 
other classifications showed a healthy 
growth. 

“The phenomenal increase in mail or- 
der sales of the three leading concerns 
indicates clearly a trend toward cash 
buying. : 

“Installment buying is also showing a 





marked increase, as is evidenced by the 
partial payment plan or finance sales of 
pleasure cars and trucks. Underwriters 
are more particularly interested in in- 
stallment buying as it applies to the ne- 
cessities of life for we cannot overlook 
the fact that in the majority of cases 
the installment buyer is a person of lim- 
ited means, frequently of uncertain in- 
come, and usually one with little if any 
ability to plan for future requirements. 

“We have passed the period of post- 
war liquidation; business is on a more 
favorable basis than it has been for sev- 
eral years past but there still appears 
some inflation. If a reaction comes sud- 
denly, unemployment and the failure of 
labor to meet installmients may' bring in 
its wake fires and the foreclosure of 
chattel mortgages. 

’ Retail Competition Keen 


“The automobile, the improved roads, 
the telephone, parcel post, air mail have 
wrought a change in the lives and habits 
of our citizens. The small town mer- 
chant sees the trade of the present gen- 
eration going to a chain store competitor, 
and not alone is the country merchant 
competing with this new competitor, for 
the city merchant also realizes the keen 
edge of its competition. 

“Let us take, for instance, the public 
utility interest. A few years past gas 
and electric companies had small offices 
for the transaction of business and col- 
lection of accounts. Have you observed 
their scope today? All manner of elec- 
trical devices—lamps, vacuum cleaners, 
gas and electric ranges, washing ma- 
chines, radios, and refrigerators are at- 
tractively displayed. One may purchase 
any article on the installment plan with 
payments made on the monthly bill. The 
ease with which these transactions are 
made is astonishing. You have no doubt 
observed the phrase, ‘Ice by wire.’ This 
is a catch phrase but what does it mean? 
It means electrical refrigeration and I 
am told that this new form has so taken 
the public’s fancy that it is difficult to 
rent high-class new apartments in any 
city without this form of refrigeration. 
Will not the ice man, in due course of 
time, join the blacksmith and the har- 
ness maker? The ‘one night stand’ show 
has been replaced by the motion picture. 
Undoubtedly the competition of public 
utility retail stores is felt by those whose 
business is limited to these articles and 
bear in mind that they have not the op- 
portunity for installment purchase of- 
fered by the utility company. 


Retail Field Overcrowded 


“It is evident from the number of small 
business enterprises that failed in 1926 
that many men enter business with little, 
if any, idea that to transact business suc- 
cessfully is something of an art and to 
undertake it, as many do, without adap- 
tability or training is courting disaster. 
High pressure salesmanship and produc- 
tion encourage many to enter business 
who are unfitted for it. To place mer- 
chandise in the hands of those without 
experience is as ridiculous as giving a 
loaded gun to a child. There were near- 
ly 22,000 failures in 1926. Many could 
have been avoided. There is no doubt 
that the retail field is overcrowded, and 
it is in this situation the field man should 
through the exercise of judgment, dis- 
cretion and the education of agents care- 
fully scrutinize lines, avoiding those 
risks that are almost doomed to failure. 
It would be well to keep in mind that 
the life of the average business concern 
is about 8 years. Consider retail stores 
in the community with which you are 
most familiar existing beyond that pe- 
riod. Consider the mortality figure in 
the inspection of your business. 

“I offer for your consideration the 
method adopted by a field man of my 
acquaintance which has brought very 
satisfactory results in his inspection of 
retail stocks. Proceeding first on the 
theory that the rate, having been estab- 
lished by schedule, is adequate and the 
risk of acceptable classification, he takes 
the viewpoint of a purchaser. Consid- 
eration is given to the location, its ex- 
ternal appearance, its appeal to the 
passer-by, the class of people to whom 


the appeal is made, the transportation 
facilities, the competition of chain stores 
in the same line in the immediate vicin- 
ity. He meets the proprietor, discusses 
general business conditions that he may 
form an opinion as to his business quali- 
fications, estimates the stock value, in- 
cidentally comparing prices with those 
handling the same class of merchandise. 
Consideration is always given to the 
length of time in business, and particu- 
larly to racial characteristics. Notation 
is made of general business conditions in 
the town; questions are asked of local 
authorities—bankers, the agent, the hotel 
proprietor. Notation is made of risks 
where business is not particularly brisk 
and as to why this is so. 
Adjusters Are of High Calibre 

“Up to this point in my remarks I 
have refrained from touching upon the 
matter of loss adjustments. As this is a 
department of our great business with 
which I am most familiar let me assure 
you, gentlemen, that the adjustment of 
losses was never in better condition than 
it is today so far as the capability of 
adjusters is concerned. The adjusters 
of today are in advance of those of the 
past. We must bear in mind that there 
are many matters injected into the ad- 
justment situation that did not exist a 
few years past. The adjuster of today 
has other than fire insurance claims to 
adjust; the varied lines of cover offered 
by the companies place heavier respon- 
sibility upon him. 

“The adjusting of years ago was com- 
paratively simple compared with the 
complexities of the business today. The 
personnel in the adjusting ranks is high- 
er than in the years gone by. Bear in 
mind, please, that the adjustment of your 
losses is a reflection of your demands; 
if you insist upon speed, then remember 
the adage, ‘Haste makes waste.’ Allow 
the adjuster sufficient time to investigate 
properly and adjust the claims. Do not 
permit the demands of competition to 
sway you from a policy of sound busi- 
ness practice, if you are unfortunate in 
a loss having the earmarks of fraud, give 
the dishonest claimant all the opposition 
that it is possible to muster. In this 
way you will make it difficult for the 
crook to repeat. 

“Bear in mind that the adjuster is en- 
titled to your fullest confidence, your 
helpful advice; assistance and encourage- 
ment are always welcome. He will be 
cheered by a recognition of work well 
done and do the next job better. Ad- 
justment work has no place for a man 
‘with a hot head or cold feet.’ He must 
be a man of even temperament, a judge 
of values, and an inherent ability to meet 
people; he is a salesman interpreting 
your contractural liability.” 


WOMEN TO COMPETE 








National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
Stage Contest About Fire Waste 
Conditions 

The National Board of, Fire Under- 
writers has offered a prize of $100 for 
the best essay on the subject: “What 
Can Women Do to Reduce the Fire 
Waste?” “Insurance and the Insurance 
Critic,” of which W. E. Underwood is 
editor and Alice Lakey is business man- 
ager, and which features women and. in- 
surance, said this week: 

“We urge women to respond to this 
offer—to think out ways within their in- 
dividual experience by which fires may 
be prevented. In our next issue we will 
provide fuller information and publish 
the conditions which will govern the 
contest.” 


NATIONAL LIBERTY CHANGES 


The National Liberty group has de- 
cided to make a change in its Wiscon- 
sin field. State Agent Fred W. Weineck 
will continue to supervise Wisconsin for 
the National Liberty, while Special 
Agent Edwin L. Sternberg, who has been 
Mr. Weineck’s assistant for over a year, 
has been appointed state agent for the 
Baltimore American in Wisconsin, and 
for the Baltimore American and the 
Peoples National in Illinois. 
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A Commissioner Who 
Helps Collect Claims 


HE IS COCHRANE OF COLORAD9 





One Thousand Two Hundred Separat 
Claims Handled for Insured in Four 
and a Half Years 





During the past four and a half yeas 
there have been 1,200 desperate claims 
handled by the Insurance Department of 
Colorado, and the total amount of money 
collected in that way has been $200,00), 
Pending today in the department are 
500 additional claims, 90% of which are 
with a mutual accident and health con. 
pany of Colorado which has been ver 
much criticized. 

In discussing Mr. Cochrane of the 
Colorado Insurance Department, Cyrus 
K. Drew writing in the current issue of 
the “Insurance Report,” said in part: 

“In Colorado we have had for the 
past four and a half years a man as com- 
missioner who particularly delighted in 
his role as official benefactor to the op- 
pressed claimant. Mr. Cochrane ha 
gone far afield in this work and he is 
proud of it. Not a scintilla of regret 
or apology for his activity can be found 
about his person; rather he glories in 
the record. 


Lawyers Often His Opponents 


“T asked Mr. Cochrane if the bulk of 
claims he adjusts are those that are re- 
sisted by companies. He said that usual- 
ly that is the case, or in instances where 
the assured and the company adjuster 
have reached an impasse. Health and 
accident claims, of the weekly indemnity 
type, where there is great scope for dif- 
ferences of opinion as to fact and con- 
tract, form the bulk of the department's 
inquiries. It is the skilled interpretation 
of the terms of the contract that Mr. 
Cochrane says he shines. He is a stu- 
dent without competition in the under- 
standing of the terms of all insurance 
contracts. He has had gratifying victory 
against some of the great lawyers of the 
big companies in proving his interpreta 
tion against theirs and making it stick 
through settlements thereunder of claims 
that had been resisted by the company 
affected. 

“Lawyers frequently bring company re- 
jected or deferred cases to Mr. Coch- 
rane, always with the assured—a condi 
tion demanded by him—and he listens 
with patience and assumes full charge of 
the case if he feels there is merit in the 
position taken. A polite but unmistak- 
able official letter to the home office of 
the company involved brings the cast, 
often one that had been considered 
closed, to the desk of the head of the 
institution—for the company official to 
ignore a commissioner’s demand is no 
yet born. Cochrane gets action, you call 
bet your sweet life he does, and quickly, 
too. He goes to the mat with the tech 
nicians; this is his greatest joy. He licks 
em to a fare-you-well—I am telling you 
this, my friend, and you can ask Coch 
rane if it is not so. 4 

“I was surprised to learn from him 
that now and then he wins a war of i 
terpretation with a great life insurance 
company’s legal and actuarial depart 
ment resulting in several instances in I 
opening cases with payment of monty 
that had been withheld on interpretation 
of the contract. So it will be seen that 
Cochrane is not the watch-dog merely 1 
protect the down-trodden against the i 
responsible insurance company of 18 
adamant adjuster. He prefers the othe! 
type of cases where he can match . 
wits and knowledge against the giants ° 
the profession.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Among the insurance papers which are 
edited with the exercise of considerable 
brain power is the “Underwriters’ \© 
port” of San Francisco. Recently it 18° 
sued a “Southern California Number 
which is quite out of the ordinaty 
among the most interesting articles 
ing some covering earthquake qnsurance 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAP ITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 
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ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,800,834.29 $3,461,203.02 $1,000,000.00 $1,339,631.27 $2,339,631.27 
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ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $600,000.00 $907,434.92 $1,507,434.92 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$5,508,164.57 $4,071,227.38 $1,000,000.00 - $436,937.19 $1,436,937.19 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,872,321.76 $3,197,308.18 $1,000,000.00 $675,013.58 $1,675,013.58 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$6,564,842.84 $4,763,794.03 $1,000,000.00 $801,048.81 $1,801,048.81 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$915,931.65 $72,839.60 $300,000.00 $543,092.05 $843,092.05 





$49,426,317.34  $28,492,730.94 -$22,498,413.63 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 

















WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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R. P. Barbour on Fire Insurance 


(Continued 


tained, Mr. Barbour asked, figures show- 
ing the preventive value of a fire pail, 
or of a watchman, in any given class of 
risk or as a whole? 


“The law of average undoubtedly op- 
crates in.fire costs as in other things, 
but to make it of value in actual use the 
factors must be great enough to absorb 
and level seeming inequalities. To: the 
ratemaker the burning of a single dwell- 
ing is insignificant as affecting the re- 
sults of that class because there are over 
twenty-five million of them in the United 
States, but’the burning of a radium fac- 
tory is of enormous significance in its 
class because there are so few of them. 
If broad averages are necessary in as- 
certaining loss costs, then we cannot jus- 
tify too great a refinement in our.sched- 
ule made’ rates and their component 
parts, or*in our group rates. It is not 
practical to weigh iron ore on jewelers’ 
scales. 

“The first schedules devised were sim- 
ple, but as time went on we attempted 
to measure smaller and smaller factors. 
Some of these refinements were thought 
necessary*to comply with anti-discrim- 
ination laws, but there is a growing be- 
lief that we have gone too far, much 
further than necessary or advisable in 
some directions, and that many of our 
schedules are now too cumbersome, too 
involved, too expensive of application 
and too costly to maintain. Often slight 
changes in a risk receive recognition in 
a change of rate, with all that is involved 
thereby in-the way of reapplication, re- 
printing, endorsement of policies, ete. 
Many students of rate making are work- 
ing towards broader sweeps of the rating 
brush, simpler and more easily applied 
schedules,. less susceptible to minute 
changes that cannot be justified by any 
known experience, or by a demonstrably 
measurable difference in hazard.” 

Would Simplify Rating Work 

“Does anyone seriously believe that 
the rating.schedules in use today will 
be current in 1950? If not, then it 
should be’ our duty in our own interest 
to consider what changes can be made 
that will «implify rate making work, 
simpliiy the cost of application, sim- 
plify labor of handling, printing and 
disseminating our specific rates, and at 
the same time do substantial justice to 
property holders. One thing quite cer- 
tain to come about is an extension of 
class or group rates in place of specific 
rates, which cause expense not justified 
by the small differences involved. In 
some localities even dwellings are spe- 
cifically rated, not merely those subject 
to material exposure, but even when de- 
tached. Perhaps the reasons for under- 
taking such expense seem adequate, but 
that is at least debatable. © Another 
thing that must come is a revision of 
rates on classes so long and so notably 
unprofitable. that they are listed as such 
in every insurance company office. 

“Along with consideration of a gen- 
eral system of rate making comes the 
question of. flat and coinsurance rates. 
if we believe, as most of us do, that the 
principle of average, by whatever name 
called, shotld be a part of our insur- 
ance contracts, should we build our 
schedules wholly on the basis of coin- 
surance rates and print them accord- 
ingly, making a charge for the absence 
of coinsurance rather than a credit for 
its presence. in the contract? That we 
are obliged here and there to give re- 
ductions in order to use coinsurance, or 
to print both flat and coinsurance rates, 
does not alter the principle. 

“Another question is how to arrive at 
coinsurance rates. Surely no man here 
will contend that any fixed percentage 
reduction from all flat rates for the ap- 
plication of coinsurance is sound in prin- 
ciple. The higher the : 
greater becomes the dollar credit for co- 
insurance, though the justification for a 
difference in rate decreases. For many 


flat _rate the _ 


from Page 1y 


years some have contended that the dif- 
ference between flat and coinsurance 
rates should be a specific figure, such as 
50 cents. Apply this and the flat rate 
on a fireproof building, for example, will 
be 58 cents and the coinsurance rate 8 
eents; the flat rate on a woodworker 
414% and the coinsurance rate 4%. Is 
not that just about the relative difference 
in each case that common sense would 
dictate? 
Inadequate Follow-Up System 

“One important element of weakness 
existing in many rating organizations is 
that they have no adequate follow-up 
system. Agents, brokers and property 
holders can be depended upon to secure 
reductions, if justified, but who sys- 
tematically follows up the cases where 
we ought to have increases of rate? 
Rate checking engineers have spent many 
a day in the last few years in checking 
rates and applying for reductions where 
they could be secured, though carefully 
avoiding any disturbance of rates where 
they would go up if re-rated. Again, 
when credit is given in the rate who 
checks up on stand-pipes and hose to see 
that they are maintained in suitable 
order, or on fire pails to find if they 
are kept filled, or on chemical extin- 
guishers to learn if they are recharged 
periodically? How many rates would 
remain static if there were periodical 
inspections for such credits? The cost of 
work of this kind and of any systematic 
reinspection work must be considered, 
of course, but it would pay large divi- 
dends, and would maintain the principle 
of anti-discrimination. 

Loss Adjustments 

“Let us turn for a moment to the 
question of loss adjustments. The Na- 
tional Board has in process a plan for 
certifying adjusters in various sections 
of the country as being competent. The 
problem of our loss adjustments is more 
than one of merely using competent ad- 
justers. There must be freedom from in- 
fluences that work against equitable 
adjustments. 

“First of all, should we grudge time 
or money spent with good judgment in 
an honest effort to investigate thorough- 
ly and properly adjust a loss? When- 
ever a low expense cost per adjustment, 
or per dollar of loss, is pointed to with 
pride, many executives wonder if the 
losses involved have received sufficient 
attention to warrant belief that they are 
adjusted at a figure representing true 
indemnity. The expense necessary to 
adjust losses equitably to both parties to 
the policy contract is far less than would 
be the loss cost if moral hazard were 
created by loose adjustments, and pay- 
ments in excess of the actual loss, which 
are bound to encourage further claims. 

“Should not adjusters be free from 
undue pressure to ‘get the loss out of 
the way?’ We all want to give prompt 
service in handling our losses, but surely 
will not admit that exorbitant, unrea- 
sonable or crooked claims should be set- 
tled quickly, or without proper investi- 
gation, or resistance in case of fraud. 

“While few will support the practice 
of denying liability on purely technical 
grounds, without other reasons, are we 
as businesslike as we should be over 
loss claims where policy conditions are 
violated, or when there is clearly no lia- 
bility; and are we too careless in our 
handling of small claims? ‘Many a 
mickle makes a muckle!’ In passing 
from this subject let me say that in my 
judgment fieldmen as a whole against 
all pressure stand very squarely for fair, 
honest, thorough, unprejudiced and 
equitable loss adjustments and some- 
times do not receive the support to 
which they are entitled. 

Agency Qualification Laws 

“We hear much these days about 
agency qualification laws. Possibly the 
state can perform better than we the 
function of preventing men of the 
wrong type from holding our franchises, 


but if so it is confession of weakness on 
our part. Whatever the merits or other- 
wise of agency selection under state 
qualification laws, it is our plain duty 
to ourselves and to the public, whom we 
should guard in this respect as well as 
by indemnity, to see that such agents as 
we appoint are men of good character, 
fundamentally honest, with normally 
good judgment and sufficiently familiar 
with the principles and details of our 
business to render the interests of their 
clients and the companies safe in their 
hands. If we appoint none but agents 
of this type we may feel reasonably se- 
cure in our representation. 

Questions U. & O. and Term Rules 

“Is our present use and occupancy 
form defensible? Does it permit the 
assured to fully protect himself without 
carryiny more insurance than he can 
recover? We are now experimenting in 
some quarters with a coinsurance form, 
in place of the familiar per diem form, 
but there are important objections there- 
to, and it does not remove certain other 
difficulties. The casualty companies 
have found it feasible to issue policies 
for a provisional premium, to be later 
adjusted by an audit of the books. Per- 
haps this plan might well be applied to 
use and occupancy indemnity. 

Should our present term rules be con- 
tinued? To write a policy at 24% times 
the annual premium for three years in- 
stead of annually is a direct reduction 
in rate. From an actuarial standpoint 
to place term business on a par with an- 
nual, so far as interest earnings and 
labor costs involved are concerned, we 
should receive somewhere between 2.72 
and 2.78 times the yearly premium. The 
extension in recent years of classes 
which may be written for a term at 2% 
annuals is one reason why the present 
rate structure is too low.” 

When Regulation Is Not a Benefit 

Speaking on the subject of insurance 
regulation, which he commended when 
wisely conceived and adminstered im- 
partially for all concerned, Mr. Barbour 
said: 

“Regulation is not a benefit to the pub- 
lic at large when it takes the form, for 
example, of anti-coinsurance laws, which 
violate the fundamental principle of av- 
erage and permit unfair discrimination; 
nor valued policy laws which violate the 
fundamental principle of indemnity; nor 
the enactment of rate regulatory laws 
giving the state the arbitrary power to 
approve or disapprove rates and have the 
administrative officials refuse to alter 
those too low, nor have laws or. rulings 
prohibiting a warranty, or limiting it to 
a mere representation. Neither is it a 
public benefit when regulation imposes 
rules and requirements causing greater 
expense than the object sought repays. 
A material percentage of the general ex- 
pense cost of stock fire insurance com- 
panies today is directly traceable to va- 
rious state laws and regulations, much of 
it otherwise avoidable without sacrifice 
of the gencral principles involved, if 
any.” 

Too Many Policy Forms in Use 


Mr. Barbour contends that there are 
in use today too many kinds of fire and 
side-line policy forms, and that much 
could be done along the line of simplify- 
ing and shortening the various forms. 
On this subject he said: 

“The last time I counted them my 
company kept in stock 86 different kinds 
of fire and tornado policy forms, these 
being necessary to comply with the re- 
quirements of the 48 states, or the cus- 
toms of the business. What an economy 
in paper, in printing, supply departments 
and other ways, in company and agency 
offices, if there were only one standard 
fire policy, all applicable in every state 
and serving as the basis for the com- 
pleted contract, to be made definite and 
specific by the forms and riders attached 
thereto. To bring this about it would 
be necessary for the various states to 
unite upon a uniform standard and we 
may very well recommend to.the Associa- 


tion of Insurance Commissioners that a. 


committee be appointed, with such pur- 
pose in mind, to confer and agree with a 
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committee of the National Board of Fiz 
Underwriters. 

“Shall we lead the way by agreeing 
among ourselves not to further exten 
such special forms as those now in uy 
for insuring dwelling house property 
which are responsible for 38 of the & 
referred to? It is quite conceivable thy 
even in the case of such policies the 
convenience does not offset the cost tj 
agency offices of keeping a supply of se. 
eral different series of policies and th 
work of handling and accounting fo 
each series, with the inevitable erros 
that creep in and must be correctej 
All that such policies save is the simp 
pasting on of a form. 

“Again, would it be a good plan fy 
us to create a national committee to cop. 
sider the adoption of standard phrased. 
ogy for all rules, conditions and clausy 
that are susceptible of uniformity wher 
ever used? Every concern owning prop. 
erty in many different states finds it con. 
fusing to have its policies of insurance 
differ widely in phraseology and pr. 
visions although cevering the same kin 
of property. How much simpler to have 
a national form of work and materia 
-clause, of mechanics permit, of forms 
for insuring dwelling houses and _theit 
contents and mercantile buildings ani 
others of a general character! Tru 
variations would be desirable here anf 
there due to local conditions, but uni- 
formity would doubtless lend itself to; 
greater degree of use than we realiz 
If a national committee is organized ld 
us ask it to adopt the slogan—“Simple 
and Shorter Forms”’—and to strive for 
brevity without sacrifice of clearness ani 
comprehensiveness.” 





G. W. MORITZ WITH E. H. DARK 





New Firm ‘Will Publish Graph Diagrams 
Charts and Booklets of Interest 
To Agents 

George W. Moritz, Jr., who has for 
several years been connected with the 
‘Journal of Commerce” in various ex 
ecutive capacities has resigned to devote 
his entire energies to the establishment 
of the firm of Dark & Moritz, a cor 
poration being organized for the purpos 
of publishing graphic and _ tabulated 
charts, pamphlets, books, etc., coverint 
in graphic and concrete form data per 
taining to the fundamentals of variots 
business activities. Edward H. Dark i 
well known in the insurance fraternity 
for his work in compiling documents @ 
interest to salesmen, 


BEN A. RUFFIN TALKS 

“Know your insurance policy,” was the 
warning of Ben A. Ruffin, of 
Rnffin & Co. local agency, Richmont, 
Va., in an address delivered before the 
Richmond Association of Credit Men 
“Fire Insurance” being the subject of his 
talk. He explained that there wet 
many points in a fire policy which the 
holder should study carefully lest it b 
null and void in the case of a fire. He 
stressed particularly the iron safe claus 
and that requiring a special permit to bt 
obtained in the event a liquid more 
flammable than kerosene is kept ™ 
premises. He also emphasized the 1 
portance of the clause requiring the ™ 
sured to disclose the amount of instr 
ance already carried. when  additiondl 
cover is sought. This is designed to pr 
tect companies from the dangers 4 
evil of overinsurance. An open disci’ 
sion of the subject followed his talk. 








CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 

The Eureka-Maryland Assurance Co 
poration, of Baltimore, Md., has 
nounced the following changes in ™ 
personnel: ail 
‘ F. D. J. Hartman has been appointe 
general agent at Newark, N. J. D.> 
Chesley has been promoted from, ass* 
tant superintendent at Washingt 
ee C., to superintendent at Frederi% 


Superintendent Fletcher, formerly ; 
Frederick,.. Md., has heen. placed ' 
charge at 


Hagerstown, Md. Asti! 


McKenna has been promoted to assis 
tant superintendent at Philadelphia. 
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ih VN YHY have some companies and some agents tempo- 
‘Orms e e e e 
the rarily forgotten the dignity of the relationship 
To which exists between them? : 

, ti = ° e 

J Agents, devoted to the economic purpose which insur- 
a ance serves, are as necessary to the companies’ existence 


ie as responsible, fair-dealing companies are necessary to 
the operation of agencies, and both must serve the 
common interest. The agency representation of a good 


st company is a valuable franchise, and the allegiance of a 
7 corps of dependable agents is the chief asset of success- 
<7 ful companies. 

iment 2 

s The relationship of principal and agent, recognized 
me “by the law, has grown into almost a partnership making 
a common cause of the protection which our customers 
a have come to expect of us. 





While we adjust ourselves to the changes affecting 
st our affairs, let us each remember our interdependability, 


non and let not our differences distract our attention from 
Mes the main issue—the preservation of the institution of 
a Fire Insurance and the American Agency System. 
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America Fore Companies 





America Fore Loss 
Service Is Important 


HOW IT IS ADMINISTERED 





Four Geographical Departments of Com- 
panies Operate As Separate Units; 
Experienced Staff Adjusters 





Loss service plays no unimportant part 
in the America Fore organization. 

To expedite country wide service the 
America’ Fore four fully 
equipped loss departments in the United 
States—one at the home office in New 
York, one in the Western Department 
at Chicago; and one in the Coast De- 
partment at San Francisco; and one in 
the Canadian Department in Montreal. 
All of these departments are:in charge 
of experienced loss men, fully conversant 
with the territories which they super- 
vise, and in constant touch with more 
than three hundred field men. 

These four departments operate as 
separate units but confer freely on com- 
plicated questions and each department 
is available to the others for loss ser- 
vice. This feature is particularly 1m- 
portant in caring for country wide brok- 
erage business and claims under auto- 
mobile, trip transit, tourist floater and 
similar policies. 

Staff Adjusters 

Primarily, losses are handled through 
the special agents who cover limited ter- 
ritory and who give losses personal at- 
tention or, when expedient, arrange tor 
adjustments through the various adjust- 
ment bureaus or independent adjusters. 
But in addition to these special agents 
the America Fore has a corps of staff 
adjusters stationed at some of the more 
important points, and this staff is being 
added to as conditions in any particular 
territory warrant. 

In selecting men to fill the positions 
of staff adjusters the America Fore has 
in mind two qualifications—personality 
and loss experience, both of which it 
considers of paramount importance in 
properly handling its claims and in bring- 
ing the insuring public and, companies 
into closer harmony. ; 

An important asset to the loss organi- 
zation is that the America Fore compa- 
nies have a most complete and up-to- 
date law library. Every fire loss decision 
in the United States, when reported, is 
briefed and card indexed. This serves 
a two-fold purpose; it not only assists 
the companies promptly and intelligently 
to pass on the questions of liability which 
arise after a loss, but, what is frequently 
of more importance to an agent, broker, 
or assured, it assists in answering the 
many inquiries which are received deal- 
ing with questions of liability, should a 
loss occur. “In this connection we con- 
sider it an important detail of our or- 
ganization that our underwriting depart- 
ments, legal department, and loss depart- 
ments collaborate freely in assisting 
agents, brokers and policyholders on 
questions of coverage in order to avoid, 
insofar as is possible, disputes in event 
of a loss,” says an officer of the America 
Fore loss department. 


maintains 


America Fore Co.’s 
Public Utility Dep’t 


TRACTION AND POWER COVER 





Watches and Applies Schedule Rating 
Carefully; Companies Have Their 
Own Railroad Department, Too 





The America Fore companies have a 
special department whose function is con- 
fined to the handling of such public util- 
ity insurance as traction and power risks 
and it is maintained entirely separate 
from the railroad business which the 
America Fore companies write. Nothing 
is more important to American industrial 
progress than the public utilities and few 
things demand more attention and scru- 
tiny. Traction lines and power risks are 
written under a very comprehensive rat- 
ing schedule which requires expert han- 
dling. The class is growing in volume 
and detail. 

Rating schedules for these risks are 
devised for the companies by the Central 
Traction and Lighting Bureau, the chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
which, by the way, is Paul L. Haid, 
president of the America Fore compa- 
nies. Such schedules are applied by the 
rating managers of the country, such as 
the different rating bureaus. The Cen- 
tral Traction and Lighting Bureau is an 
organization of company managers which 
keeps in touch with public utility offi- 
cials. Schedules are worked out in 
agreement between the public utility and 
the insurance interests. 

Railroad Department 

To handle the increasing and large 
volume of railroad business the America 
Fore has a railroad department. Part 
of its railroad premiums come as _ par- 
ticipation in the Railroad Insurance As- 
sociation writings. The Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix each write 6% of the 
Railroad Association’s business. In addi- 
tion to that they write many non-Asso- 
ciation lines, such as small railroads or 
excess covers. 

The Railroad Association writes $3,- 
500,000 of premiums a year. The stock 
companies have about 70% of the rail- 
roads. About $1,500,000 of the railroad 
premiums are handled by the Railway 
Underwriters’ Association of Chicago. 
The America Fore, however, does not 
participate in that association’s writings. 





SCHEDULE RATING 


Schedule rating which has been 
the most constructive fire preven- 
tion force the business has known 
and which can be thanked for the 
existence of a far more favorable 
public opinion than we would see 
today if it did not exist, was origi- 
nally a product of the America Fore 
organization. 

Francis C. Moore, then president 
of the Continental, was the author 
and chief exponent of the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule. It was suc- 
cessfully used for years in the rat- 
ing of fire business and is still the 
basic idea upon which most rating 
schedules are founded. 
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THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS 





Annual Review of Block Limits in Larger 
Cities; Keeping Down Conflagration 
or Section Coverages 
The America Fore group is among 
those companies giving very close atten- 
tion to congested district lines. This 
liability is shown for the largest cities 
annually on large block charts which the 


America Fore office calls “Conflagration 
Maps” and which are reviewed by lines 
and referred to one of the superior offi- 
cers who authorizes the establishment of 
limits for each of the large cities, both 
for the entire conflagration district and 
other sections of the cities. In addition, 
in the larger cities the America Fore 
inspects each block in the business sec- 
tion and gives to agents block authoriza- 
ticns. Every effort is made to avoid im- 
proper distribution of liability. 

The larger cities with their block lim- 
its are reviewed annually and some of 
the smaller places and resorts are re- 
viewed biennially, and in some cases 
once every three years. In that way the 
America Fore keeps track of changing 
values. 

These reports not only contemplate 
limit of liability, but are intended to be 
helpful in underwriting the city in ques- 
tion. Incidentally, by consistent inspec- 
tion and review the America Fore is 
able to keep a pretty close track on 
real estate booms with their rise and 
fall. There is always increased hazard 
when a real estate boom flattens. 





A HENRY EVANS ANECDOTE 


At the time of the San Francisco 
fire, Henry Evans with his usual 
flair for the dramatic, set the pace 
for loss settlements which had the 
greatest possible stabilizing effect in 
a situation which had _ possibilities 
of disaster to the fire insurance 
business. 

In response to a wire from the 
mayor of San Francisco, asking if 
the Continental would pay its San 
Francisco losses in full, Mr. Evans 
replied: “The Continental Insurance 
Co. sold fire insurance and will de- 
liver the goods undamaged.” 

Needless to say, this message re- 
verberated throughout the country, 
enabled stricken San Francisco to 
breath a sigh of relief and strength- 
ened the backbone of some insur- 
ance companies that might have 
been wavering in their determina- 
tion. © 











“NOT TAKEN” DECISION 
Briefs on the central bureau “not 
taken” policy controversy were not filed 
with Judge Nathan Bijur of the New 
York Supreme Court until Monday night 
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DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: Seven, 
METROPOLITAN .............Willard S. Brown & Co........New York, N. Y: Sound 

PACIFIC COAST ..........+.-McClure Kelly ............+++..9an Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA .......-Harry R. Bush..................Greensboro, N larger 
SOUTHEASTERN ......cccceecA. H. Turmer....cccceccccccccccAtianta, Ga. ents 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI............James R. ROSS.....0++0++00+0++sNew Orleans, La. 
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Milwaukee Mechanics 
75 Years Old in 1927 


HAS ITS DIAMOND - JUBILEE 
Oldest Stock Fire Company in North- 
west Records Achievements in 


Modest Pamphlet 








The Milwaukee Mechanics, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the oldest fire company 
in the Northwestern part of this country, 

‘ is celebrating its seventy-fifth anniver- 

sary. ‘The company is not staging a 

great celebration in honor of the occa- 


sion, preferring to announce the event, 
in spite of the company’s success, in a 
small pamphlet. Here are a few of the 
achievements of the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, as recorded by the “American 
Insurance Digest”: 

“First and foremost, the figures show 
at a glance that the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, surviving all the wars, panics, 
and conflagrations of three-quarters of a 
century, has acquired assets of more 
than $12,000,000; capital of $2,000,000; net 
surplus of nearly $2,750,000; and a net 
premium income of nearly $6,000,000 a 
year. 

“What is conspicuous in the second 

























) 
t place is the fact that the company has 
made more progress during the past 
eight years than during all of its first 
urnel MM sixty-seven years_in business. That says 
a typewriterful for the momentum at 
cked fe Which the company is now going ahead; 

and constitutes quite a feather in the 
mn the ME C228 of President Charles H. Yunker and 
aad Second Vice-President Robe Bird, both 
ial of whom were elected to their present 

‘i posts exactly eight years ago. 

Titel When they took post at the start of 

al 1919, at which time the veteran G, W. 

: Grossenbach became first vice-president 

. ,. po the company, the assets of the Mil- 

1a, by waukee Mechanics were $5,895,718; they 

‘ hi now amount to $12,036,540. 

0 


“During the same period its capital 
has been increased from $1,250,000 to 
$2,000,000, and its net surplus has been 
more than doubled—from $1,138,258 at 
the start of 1919 to $2,710,992 at the start 
of this year, 

“Likewise, the company’s premium in- 
come has been doubled during the same 
Period from less than $3,000,000 annu- 
ally to $5,843,392 during 1926. 

‘That's progress to be proud of, ac- 
cording to anybody’s rules of arithmetic. 

Well Laid Foundation 


“All in all, the success of the Mil- 
Waukee Mechanics is a story of a busi- 
ness foundation, well laid, upon which 
ater executives of the company have 
built with safety and certainty. 
Organized at a time (1852) when Mil- 
Waukee was but six years old as a cor- 
Porate city and but little more than a 
lrontier trading post in reality, the com- 
Pany has forged ahead with a resolute- 
hess that is inspiring. Its policies are 
sold in practically every state in the 
Union by an army of 6,000 loyal agents, 
Who proudly boast that the Milwaukee 
echanics is as ‘strong as the strong- 
tt; and if to this they add ‘straight 
a the straightest,’ there is no evidence 
with which to contradict the claim. 
uch success and reputation would 
Well please the men who organized the 
haeany for strength, safety, and so- 
idity, rather than size were the goals 
it? hoped to win when they launched 
ti 1852. They were, to be sure, am- 
tous for themselves and for the com- 
bany; but they also appreciated that it 
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- Would be weli to make haste slowly— 
| whe a fire insurance company is safest 


ta it stays within sight of land until 

T (Me @er it has grown deep-sea legs. 
thaniee onsequence, the Milwaukee Me- 
atics still is sailing serenely in a sea 
tho, has swallowed up more than a 
ond companies less © carefully 
Sa Each succeeding decade of the 
hee that it has been issuing policies of 
et indemnity has found it stronger, 
er, and better equipped to satisfy its 

.. ents and policyholders.” 


Palmetto Tax Tangle 
Will Be Re-opened 


MICHIGAN STARTS 





INQUIRY 





Insurance Department Asks That Rep- 
resentative of Company Go to 
Lansing, Michigan 





Definite assurance was given late last 
week that the tax controversy between 
the Palmetto Fire of Sumter, S. C., and 
the Michigan Insurance Department is to 
be reopened when a letter was sent to 
the company by Ralph Wade, second 
deputy commissioner, urging that an of- 
ficial or legal representative of the Pal- 
metto come to Lansing for a discussion 
of the matter at this time. 

Unless the department is willing to ac- 
cept a compromise, it appears that the 
Palmetto owes Michigan in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000 in back-taxes, provid- 
ing, that the famous Chrysler wholesale 
automobile arrangement was actually, 
and could be so proved in the courts, a 
Michigan contract. The Palmetto was 
perfectly willing to accept this premise 
when it was a matter of getting the de- 
partment’s approval of the contract in 
Michigan, but since then its attitude has 
been different. In two successive an- 
nual reports that share of the Chrysler 
business contained in actual Chrysler re- 
tail sales in Michigan has been allocated 
to the Wolverine state and taxes ten- 
dered on that basis. When a showdown 
on the matter neared last summer, it 
was agreed to pay taxes in Michigan on 
all Chrysler business going untaxed else- 
where but that proposal did not entirely 
satisfy the department which referred 
the final decision to the attorney general 
so no settlement has ever been made. 

In view of the fact that the final re- 
port affected by the Chrysler contract is 
now in, it is apparent that the depart- 
ment is going to “argue out” the taxa- 
tion tangle. A statement from the Pal- 
metto as to the exact share of the auto 
business mentioned in the report written 
under the Chrysler contract will be 
necessary, of course, before the depart- 
ment can figure the exact amount of its 
claim. 

Assistance of the attorney general in 
collecting whatever proves to be due the 
state is anticipated this time. William 
W. Potter, who is the new incumbent of 
this office, announced during the past 
week that he is going to go in for col- 
lecting on q large scale as he has found 
that records in his office indicate that 
about a million dollars is owed the state. 
Despite the fact that these accounts were 
all “inherited” from the previous admin- 
istration, Mr. Potter is going to use 
every available means to get the money, 
he says. 

It is presumed that the reported rein- 
surance of all outstanding liability of the 
Palmetto by the Automobile of Hartford 
would have no effect on the validity or 
collectibility of the Michigan claim. De- 
partment officials have made no state- 
ment in regard to the reinsurance deal. 





MICHIGAN AGENTS’ MEETING 


Revival of interest in association af- 
fairs in this state promises to follow the 
mid-week meeting Wednesday of the 
governing, conference and advisory com- 
mittees of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents. The meeting was 
called by President Lee Dudley of Bat- 
tle Creek and it was held at a Lansing 
hotel. 





FIRE RATE HEARING OFF 

The Virginia -lecislative commission 
appointed to inquire into the reasonable- 
ness of all insurance rates except life 
charged by companies licensed in Vir- 
ginia has indefinitely postponed the 
hearing. The committee is supposed to 
report its findings at the regular session 
of the General Assembly which meets 
next January. 


GOVERNOR NAMES MISS HOEY 


Miss Jane Hoey, sister of James J. 
Hoey, well-known New York fire and 
casualty agent and member of the in- 
surance agency of Hoey & Ellison, has 
been named by Governor Smith of New 
York to succeed F. E. Wade of Buffalo, 
on the State Commission of Correction. 
If the New York State Senate confirms 
Miss Hoey’s nomination the Commis- 
sion will have a Democratic majority 
for the first time in its history. Miss 
Hoey is a welfare worker in New York. 





QUITS N. Y. EXCHANGE 

The Northwestern National has form- 
ally resigned from the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange due to the inability 
of the company to conform to the rules 
and still properly serve its own inter- 
ests. Manager John B. Faatz of the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics said that his company 
was placed at a distinct disadvantage 
with companies operating in a group 
under the exchange rules. 





LIFE INSURERS’ DIRECTORY 


Beginning with last Sunday’s edition 
of the “Constitution,” the leading news- 
paper of Atlanta, Ga., a number of the 
leading life insurance firms having 
branch or general agents’ offices in the 
city will publish a directory as a regu- 
lar monthly feature of the paper. In 
addition to the directory, news items of 
interest to life insurance and its benefits 
to society will also be published. 





217TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. . New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

a Woe, and the management of THE 


VER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
HOL 








F. M 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. S 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Sun Agts. 


Metropolitan Distric 


81 JOHN STREET NEW YORE 
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INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 








Agents Wanted At 
Desirable Points 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters 
of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


New York Equitable Underwriters 

Good facilities on desirable classes— 

Fire, Tornado, Use and Occupancy 
and Allied Lines. 


Losses paid in allied companies since 
organization—over $28,000,000 


Apply to 


HOME OFFICE 


92 William Street New York 
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CAPITAL PAID IN 





eee eee esas eeree 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1926 
seceessdeeseaceses $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE Lys ALL, LIABILITIES. 6. cccssce coccee 


+++ 23,773,604.08 
11,429,172.66 
eececccccccce 700,000. 


"12. 38,202,776.74 
‘I! 15°129;172.66 


eee eset eeeeseeses 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y G. F. Cowee, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. Alton H. B. Collamore Cc. L. Miller 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) J. H. Crane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 
C. C. Hewitt 























REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America . 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 


of 


115 Broad Street 


Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Local Agents Protest 
Central Bureau Plan 


MEETING AT NIAGARA FALLS 





N. Y. State Ass’n Regional Meeting 
Asks Casualty Companies to Post- 
pone Plan Indefinitely 





Over 125 local agents attended the suc- 
cessful regional meeting of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents, 
held in the Hotel Niagara, at Niagara, 
on February 24. Those in charge of the 


meeting had planned on an attendance 
of about 75 members and were surpris- 
ingly pleased with the large turnout. 

‘The matter of most importance to come 
before this meeting was a discussion of 
the Central Bureau plan for handling 
unpaid earned premiums on casualty 
policies. It was felt by those assembled 
that the plan as proposed abrogated and 
contravened existing contracts between 
agents and their respective companies. 
Tremendous sales resistance was antici- 
pated from the application of the plan 
which was termed detrimental alike to 
the insurance business and to the insur- 
ing public. When applied to renewals 
it may frequently result in policyholders 
being without renewal protection pending 
unavoidable delays in determining the 
status of renewal policies. 

Would Create Unfair Competition 

It was also felt that because the plan 
applied only to stock casualty companies 
and did not include mutuals, it would 
subject stock companies and agents to 
unfair competition in that mutual com- 
panies wouldd be unhampered by the in- 
creasing sales resistance that stock com- 
pany agents would encounter if the plan 
was made effective. Further, it was felt, 
the plan did not provide for any increase 
in remuneration to agents to cover the 
additional expense to be incurred, addi- 
tional work involved, and the additional 
sales resistance created and including 
also the direct financial loss resulting 
-from requiring agents to assume the 
burden of paying uncollectible earned 
premiums. It was believed that the no- 
tice and plan did not set forth any fig- 
ures to justify the statement that the 
present methods of ordering and issuing 
policies had resulted in an annual waste 
of millions of dollars to the insurance 
business. 

The agents contended that if savings 
in any material amount were in fact an- 
ticipated from the operation of the plan, 
provision should be made for immediate 
reduction in rates commensurate with the 
anticipated savings, and it should also 
provide for adequate compensation to 
those upon whom was placed the addi- 
tional burden of extra work, more ex- 
pense and loss of income. 

Their views were embodied in a reso- 
lution which will be sent to the super- 
intendent of insurance of New York 
State, the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, and to the in- 
surance companies, with the request that 
operation of the plan be indefinitely post- 
poned pending an opportunity for a con- 

ference between companies and agents 
for the purpose of formulating some 
modification or revision that would make 
the plan practical and workable as re- 
gards the elimination of any so-called 
free insurance evil. 
Talks on Fire Insurance 


Richard Cary of Niagara Falls, a di- 
rector in the New York State Associa- 
tion, was chairman of the meeting. Ward 
H. McPherson of Buffalo presided. Mr. 
McPherson gave a short talk telling of 
the activities and accomplishments of the 
state association. Other speakers were 
Larry Daw, manager of the Syracuse 
Division of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. He discussed side- 
lines, more particularly on rental value 
and leasehold insurance, pointing out to 
the agents how they might increase their 
incomes by devoting more of their time 
to these lines. 

Albert Dodd talked on the automobile 


club mutual situation. He urged mem- 
bers to get into the clubs that they might 
properly guide their policies. Frederick 
G. Noxsel read a paper on pending legis- 
lation in the state. Another speaker was 
Wellington Potter, president of the In- 
surance Federation of New York, 
Those in charge of the affair were 
Richard Cary, Edward T. Ellis, president 
of the Insurance Club of Niagara Falls, 
and J. Z. Cole. J. W. Rose, secretary 
of the N. Y. State Association, attended. 





OKLAHOMA WEDDING 

John N. Jones of Oklahoma City, state 
agent for the Phoenix of London and of 
the Columbia Fire, was married on Feb- 
ruary 10 to Eugenia Dainwood of Little 
Rock; Ark. After a short wedding trip 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones will be at home at 
the Dugger Apartments, Oklahoma City. 





AGENTS CENSOR NEWS 





Oklahoma City Agents’ Publicity Com- 
mittee Reaches Agreement With 
Newspaper Editors 
A local agents’ board in the southwest, 
the Associated Fire & Casualty Under- 
writers of Oklahoma City, Okla. has a 
publicity committee whose functions are 
to pass upon and censor all insurance 
news submitted by stock company agents 
to the local daily newspapers for publi- 
cation. Recently an article boosting mu- 
tual insurance appeared in one of the 
city’s evening newspapers, written by a 
representative of a mutual company in 
Oklahoma City. The article was alleged 
by stock company agents to contain mis- 
leading statements, and the publicity 
committee not only published an answer 
to the mutual company article, but 


reached an agreement with the editor of 
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the newspaper that hereafter all articks 
bearing on insurance would be submitte 
to the committee for approval befor 
publication, according to Herbert He. 


man, chairman of the committee. BANK 





Gives | 


R. W. WOOD STATE AGENT 


ani 

Robert W. Wood, of Greenboro, N. (, 

has been appointed state agent of th 
Svea and Hudson for the Carolinas anj Tnsu 
Virginia, succeeding E. M. Patillo. \; Me honor 
Wood has been connected with the P, |, fe few, da 
Hawks general agency of Greensboro, Paris P 
one Oo 
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Willis, Johnson & Co., local agency of 
Richmond, Va., has been incorporate 
under the name of Willis, Johnson & Di. 
vis, with officers as follows: William 
T. Johnson, president; J. Lee Davis 
vice-president, and Charles K. Will 
secretary. Capital $850,000. 





America’s Annual Fire Waste of $570,000,000 is a National Disgrace 
Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 
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Good will is an intangible asset, but one 
of great value to an insurance company 
and its agents. 


Good Will saved the Fireman’s Fund in 
1906 when the company was faced with 
conflagration losses of over $11,500,000. 


Good will has been largely responsible for 


its continued growth and present standing. 


to represent. 


“Goop WILL is the disposition of 
a pleased customer to return to the 
place where he has been well treated.” 

— U.S. Supreme Court 


Good will makes it a very good company 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Automobile 
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Insurance Men Meet | 
Rousseau of Paris 


os 


BANKER, FORMER JOURNALIST 


Gives Interesting Sidelights on Economic 
and Financial Situation; Praises 


French Public Men 


Insurance men had as their guest of 
honor at the Drug & Chemical Club a 
few days ago Theodore Rousseau of the 
Paris bank of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
one of the best-known Americans on the 
Continent. Mr. Rousseau was formerly 
with the New York “Evening World” 
and the New York “Evening Post,” and 
accompanied Theodore Roosevelt as far 
as Naples when the latter was en-route 
to his African hunting trip. His stories 
on that occasion gave him wide pres- 
tige among newspaper men. Later, he 
became secretary to Mayor Mitchel of 
New York and did fine work in arrang- 
ing details of the various trips to this 
city of eminent Europeans who came 
here on missions, including Marshal 
Joffre, Marshal Foch, Earl Balfour. Pre- 
mier Viviani and others. He left the 
citv hall to become secretary to Charles 
H. Sabin, then president of the Guar- 
antv Trust Co., and later was transferred 
to Paris. 


Shows Courtesies to Americans 


In that city he has shown various 
courtesies to visiting insurance men, in- 
cluding Henry W. Gray, United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire. 

During the recent visit of Secretary 
Mellon of the United States Treasury, 
Mr. Rousseau met him at Cherbourg and 
accompanied him during his stay in 
France. Recently, Mr. Rousseau met 
Mussolini, dictator of Italy, and Finance 
Minister Volpi in Rome. 

To meet Mr. Rousseau at the luncheon 
here were about twenty of the leading 
men in the insurance business, fire, cas- 
valty and life divisions of insurance being 
Tepresented. 

Mr. Rousseau talked interestingly of 
French financial and economic condi- 
tions; praised French public men; and 
m describing Mr. Mellon said: “He is 
simple, modest, friendly and a most 
charming personality.” 





COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


Spring Convention To Be Held at 
Richmond May 2-4; Coal Mine Com- 
pensation Problem To Come Up 
The spring meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
wil be held at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Richmond, Va. May 2, 3 and 4, Com- 
Mssioner Button of Virginia, secretary 
of the convention, announced this week. 
Solution of the coal mine compensation 
Situation bids fair to be most important 
matter coming at meeting. A committee 
headed by Commissioner Button having 
this matter in hand is expected to sub- 
mit a report at the second-day session. 
arence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
We of the commissioners on the Na- 
tional Council of Workmen’s Compensa- 
lion, reported to Commissioner Button a 
tw days ago the result of the council 
‘ommittce’s recent deliberations on the 
ibiect. Commissioner Button suggested 
at this committee make further inquiry 
ito the situation and report to his com- 
ae Prior to the forthcoming conven- 
thes He was under the impression that 
ate Was more of a famine in coal mine 
“ver than the council committee was 

Mclined to believe. 
he Social side of the convention pro- 
‘am provides for a trip either by boat 


or'bus to Jamestown and Yorktown the 
third day. 





BLUE GOOSE MEETING 
wane Kentucky Pond of the Blue Goose, 
*¢ its monthly luncheon meeting at the 
‘ntucky Hotel, Louisville, on Febru- 
» With forty present. These lunch- 
‘ons are becoming popular. 


Extension Insurance _ 
In Great Britain 


DESCRIBED BY C. HENDRY, L. & L. 


Covers Household Goods, 10% of the 
Sum Insured, When Removed Out- 
side of Residence 


In his paper before the Insurance In- 
stitute of London, Charles Hendry of 
the London & Lancashire discussed 
among other things an interesting fea- 
ture relative to household goods, called 
“Extension Insurance.” About this he 
explained as follows: ‘a 

Extension Insurance: Policies on 
household goods have, for some years, 
contained an extension clause covering, 
up to 10% of the sum insured, any of 
such property whilst temporarily re- 
moved to any other private dwelling- 
house, hotel, school, laundry, etc., in the 
United Kingdom. It was only, however, 
in March, 1924, that the scope of this 
extension was so widened as to cover— 
without extra charge—property (up to 
10%) whilst temporarily removed any- 
where within the United Kingdom, ex- 
cepting only that removed for sale or 
exhibition or to a furniture depository. 
If any fire loss departments were not 
aware of this new concession, which 
brought in additional “trade” risks, they 
did not long remain in ignorance. It 
was soon found that cases of difficulty 
attending the apportionment of losses on 
property which was not only insured 
under the extension clause of the own- 
er’s private policy, but was also covered 
as ‘goods in trust,’ became more numer- 
ous, and, in consequence, rules govern- 
ing the basis of apportionment in such 
cases were drawn up. These rules have 
recently been supplemented by the issue 
of a statement setting out in detail the 
manner in which the loss in a case of 
difficulty which had arisen should be ap- 
portioned between the trust and exten- 
sion insurances, and all fire loss depart- 
ments should familiarize themselves with 
this statement. 


GROUP INSURANCE 





America Fore Policy In Metropolitan 
Life; What This Life Insurance 
Provides for Employes 
The America Fore carries group insur- 
ance in the Metropolitan on its employes. 
The insurance paid for by the company 

covers as follows: 

Those employed over one month, but 
less than six months, $250. 

Those employed over six months, but 
less than one year—half the amount of 
emplove’s annual salary, but not to ex- 
ceed $1,200. 

Those employed over one year, but less 
than two years—three-fourths the 
amount of emplove’s annual salary, but 
not to exceed $1,800. 

Those employed two years or over— 
the full amount of emplove’s annual sal- 
ary, but not to exceed $2,500. 

In addition to this emploves at the 
same rate per $1,000 can purchase addi- 
tional insurance as follows: 

Those earning from $2,000 to $3,000 
salary per annum—$1,000 additional in- 
surance. 

Those earning from $3,000 to $4.000 
salary per annum—$2,000 additional in- 
surance. 

Those earning from $4,000 and over 
salary per annum—$2,500 additional in- 
surance. 

Those earning from $4.000 and over 
salary per annum may also procure a 
second additional insurance amounting to 
$5,000. 


FIRE PREVENTION MEETING 

Twenty-three field men were present 
at the meeting on February 23, of the 
Kentucky Fire Prevention Association, at 
Bardstown, Ky., at which time the city 
was inspected. J. V. Bowman, of the 
American Central, and J. Grover Gallo- 
way, North British fleet, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 





Explosive Advertising 
That Gets Attention 


LINKS ADS TO NEWS EVENTS 


Mills-Muller Corporation of Valley 
Stream, Long Island, Called Wide- 
awake by the Home 


An agency of the Home at Valley 
Stream, Long Island, gets attention from 
the insuring public through explosive ad- 
vertising. The agency is that of the 
Mills-Muller Corporation. “Bang! Ex- 
plosion” is the way one advertisement 
of the agency started off recently in an 
edition of a newspaper in which a story 
appeared about three persons being 
killed by an explosion. The Mills- 
Muller advertisement then went on to 
say that “this office is prepared to bind 
explosion insurance immediately. Rates 
are low. Fire policy does not cover dam- 
age caused by explosion.” 

According to “News From Home,” the 
monthly publication of the Home: 

“This advertisement attracts attention 
with its large display lettering as well 
as the timely subject. Then the few 
words boxed off by the heavy rules can 
be read in an instant—yet they carry 
just the right thoughts to bring about 
the desired reaction under the conditions 
then existing. Read it again. It in- 
forms the public that the agency can 
bind explosion insurance immediately, 
that the rates are low, and clears up 
a point possibly not understood by some 
people—the fire policy does not cover 
damage caused by explosion. At the 
end of the advertisement the Mills- 
Muller Corporation’s trademark and 
complete address finish the well-balanced 
effect. 

Run Ads When Disasters Occur 


“Whenever a happening related to in- 
surance takes place and attracts unusual 
attention from the public and press, 
there is an opportunity for the local 
agent to link his advertising to it and 
reap the benefit of the interest aroused. 
Be watchful for these opportunities and 
utilize them while the interest is at white 
heat. Insert your advertisement in the 
same issue of the local paper that con- 
tains an account of the happening, 
whenever possible. 

“We recommend the Mills-Muller Cor- 
poration’s advertising idea because of its 
strong  business-building _ possibilities. 
That it has these possibilities is due to 
its high attention value, its effective and 
forceful copy, and above all, the timeli- 
ness of its appeal. p 

“If you want to make your advertis- 
ing bear fruit, we can suggest no better 
way than to. simply follow the principles 
contained in their idea.” 


KENTUCKY AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has scheduled a meeting at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, for March 
8. President H. W. Robertson has an- 
nounced that arrangements have been 
made whereby State Auditor W. H. 
Shanks, of Frankfort, Ky., will be pres- 
ent and speak before the meeting. Mr. 
Shanks is the man who enjoined the 
companies, and prevented the insurance 
rate increase of 12%4% last August. 








Officers and directors of the Rossia 
and Fire Reinsurance of Hartford were 
re-elected at the annual meetings of the 
companies held in Hartford on Tuesday 
of this week. 


Sturm Interview 
(Continued from page 24) 


fore, that a young man would make no 
mistake in allying himself with a good 
organization where not only are capabili- 
ties and willingness appreciated but 
where there are opportunities to show 
recognition.” 

Born in This City 

Mr. Sturm’s own career is a pretty 
good index of why he has little patience 
with luck. He made his own opportuni- 
ties. 

Ernest Sturm was born in New York 
City and had to.find a job when fourteen 
years old. By a strange turn of fate 
he went to work for Henry Evans whom 
he later succeeded as chairman of the 
board. That was 35 years ago. 

Mr. Evans was impatient of medioc- 
rity, stupidity and inferiority complexes. 
The fact that Mr. Sturm was able to 
hold the respect and regard of the dy- 
namic Mr. Evans for the rest of the 
latter’s lifetime indicates pretty clearly 
that Sturm could plead “not guilty” to 
any of these defective and nugatory 
qualities. It was just the other way, as 
Sturm was a rattling good office boy who 
instead of bemoaning the fact that col- 
lege education had, apparently, been re- 
moved from his realm decided to get the 
equivalent of such an education and tri- 
umph over circumstances. He saw no 
reason why a man could not educate him- 
self academically at night while he was 
educating himself in business during the 
daytime. So he decided to take the Re- 
gents’ examination. He had been pro- 
moted from office boy to a clerkship in 
the loss department and one day asked 
the head of that department if he could 
have three afternoons off to accomplish 
that purpose. He was told that it would 
be necessary to get the permission of 
Mr. Evans. He went to the chief and 
was told gruffly that the department 
head would have to make the decision. 
While Sturm, depressed, was returning 
to -his office, Evans was telephoning to 
the loss head: “This is the kind of fel- 
lows we want in this business. Of 
course, let him have time off to take 
these examinations.” 

Specialized in Law and Finance 

After passing the Regents’ examina- 
tions Mr. Sturm went to New York Uni- 
versity, specialized in legal and financial 
subjects and after a time received an 
LL.B. degree and was admitted to the 
bar. His aim here was to fit himself 
to do better work in the insurance office. 

In 1908 Mr. Sturm married Miss L. 
Elsie Foster and they now have two 
children, a girl of fifteen and a boy of 
nine. 

Some additional interesting facts about 
the America Fore organization will be 


found upon this and other pages of this 
issue. 





According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in a recently issued bulletin, 
insurance companies recognize the safe- 
ty value of the bureau of mines ap- 
proval label on mining machinery and 
equipment and give reduced rates where 
approved equipment is used. 
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Examples of Stressing 
Cost Per Each Day 


MAKES SALESMAN’S WORK EASY 





Speaker At Advertising Club Illustrates 
Manner In Which Quoting Small 
Figures Is Effective 





Carl Hunt, former general manager of 
the Associated Advertising. Clubs of the 
World, writing in the February issue of 
the “Mailbag,” has some pertinent things 
to say to salesmen as to the value of 
stressing the cost per day to the pros- 
pective buyer of a commodity instead of 
naming the total figure for the year. 

“Lunching with a friend of mine at 
the Advertising Club recently,” says Mr. 
Hunt, “I offered him a cigarette and he 
smilingly told me he would prefer one 
of his own brand, which is that one 
which is advertised with the slogan ‘what 
a whale of a difference just a few cents 
make.’ I had paid fifteen cents for -the 
package I produced, and he had eighteen 
or twenty cents, depending upon the 
store where he trades. 

“What a whale of a difference 33% 
makes,” I said. 

“Only a few cents,” was his response. 

Mr. Hunt then goes on to tell how he 
sold memberships in the Associated 
Clubs to the head of a large chain store 
organization by getting him to think in 
terms of the cost for each store each 
year. He reminded him that if he paid 
$5 a store a year, the cost would be less 
than two cents a store a day or less than 
the cost of one red postage stamp a day. 

“I feel sure,” says the writer, “that if 
I had named a total figure, we would 
not have arrived so quickly at the 
amount to be paid. There were at that 
time around 250 stores in the chain, and 
in a jiffy he had agreed to pay $1,000 a 
year as a starter.” 

Mr. Hunt also tells how an agent for 
one of the big insurance companies easily 
sold him an additional $10,000 of life 
insurance by showing him that the cost 
to him a day would be a sum which the 
average man wastes every day of his life. 
He says this might not have been ac- 
complished if the agent had mentioned 
the whole amount for the year. 





“THIRD PARTY” BILL 

_ Michigan is in a fair way to get what 
is believed to be the first law ever pro- 
posed which would make automobile in- 
surance companies lable to an unknown 
“third party” rather than to the assured 
in accident cases. In other words, ac- 
cording to provisions of a bill which has 
just been given a favorable report by the 
insurance committee of the lower house, 
that state would make illegal the “in- 
demnity contract” as it pertains to auto- 
mobile public liability coverage. The 
measure, introduced early in February 
by Rep. Gus T. Hartman of Houghton, 
has created wide-spread interest and 
most of the comment has been favorable 
as the bill merely puts into law the pro- 
visions which the average citizen be- 
lieves are contained in his public lia- 
bility contract, if he has one. 





R. P. STOCKMAN PROMOTED 

R. P. Stockman, who was formerly in 
charge of the foreign department of the 
United States branch of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, has been made assist- 
ant secretary and will assist Secretary 
Robert Newboult. Mr. Stockman came 
over to this country from the home office 
of the North British in Great Britain a 
few years ago. 





MEET WITH PACIFIC BOARD 


A group meeting of members of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific and a number of Eastern insurance 
executives now visiting San Francisco 
was held in that city on Tuesday of this 
week. The general conditions of fire in- 
surance both in the East and West were 
discussed. 


MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





Robert F. Powell Joins National Liberty 
in Pittsburgh; Soon to Leave 
Svea & Hudson 


Robert F. Powell, of New York City, 
is the new superintendent of agencies 
of the National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, 
and will leave the Svea and Hudson, where 
he has been employed temporarily, with- 
in a couple of weeks to go to Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Powell is well and favorably known 
in the New York City area where he has 
been connected with fire insurance com- 
panies for several years. He is thorough- 
ly experienced in agency problems and 
entirely capable of handling the duties of 
the position to which he has just been 
appointed. 

For many years Mr. Powell was con- 
nected with the Great American at its 
home office in New York. He resigned 
to become agency superintendent of the 
J S. Frelinghuysen group of companies, 
which position he left several months ago 
to go with the Svea and Hudson. 





FLORIDA AGENTS’ MEETING 

Frank L. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, will be one 
of the principal speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Florida Local Under- 
writers’ Association, at Tampa, Fla., on 
March 25 and 26. C. H. Doscher, field 
representative of the National Associa- 
tion, who has been traveling through the 
South boosting the formation of local 
boards, and who is now spending a 
month in Florida on this work, will at- 
tend the convention. President Clifford 
A. Payne, of Jacksonville, will be the 
presiding officer. 





LIMITS AGE OF BROKERS 


The New York Assembly Insurance 
Committee has reported out the Tonry 
bill amending subdivision 3 of section 143 
of the insurance law providing that the 
minimum age at which a broker’s cer- 
tificate of authority to transact business 
shall be 21 years. This bill has been in- 
troduced in the legislature for several 
years and has had the opposition of the 
superintendent of insurance. Mr. Tonry 
has succeeded in convincing the commit- 
tee that the bill has merit. It is ex- 
pected an interesting discussion will de- 
velop when the bill comes out on the 
floor of the assembly. 





WOULD BUY MICHIGAN FIRE 

The Springfield Fire & Marine is re- 
ported to have made an offer of $195 a 
share for the stock of the Michigan Fire 
& Marine of Detroit, provided that at 
least 67% of the stock is deposited for 
transfer before July 1. President Ferry 
of the Michigan has advised stockholders 
to accept the offer. The Michigan has 
been operating since 1881 and at the end 
of 1926 had $400,000 capital and $491,201 


net surplus. 





APRIL IS AUTO MONTH 


April has been designated as “Automo- 
bile Insurance Month” by stock com- 
panies in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 
The plan proposes that this period be 
the occasion for an intensive and con- 
certed drive for stock company automo- 
bile insurance on the part of agents. 





DINNER TO RICHARDSON 


A farewell dinner is being given to 
John M, Richardson, retiring New York 
manager of the Maryland Casualty, 
today by the members of his staff. Mr. 
Richardson: is to be presented with a 
watch as a tribute of appreciation. 





PITTSBURGH AGENTS IN N. Y. 

Several agents from Pittsburgh were 
in New York late last week to confer 
with the Pittsburgh committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association on the 
subjects of commissions and limitation 
of agencies in Allegheny County. 


Auto Finance Problem 
Getting Careful Study 


STABILIZING PLAN NEEDED 











Bankers Seeking Standardization of 
Finance Paper; Auto Finance 
Executive Dis« Busine 





The automobile finance situation right 
now is being given exceedingly close 
scrutiny by bankers and casualty insur- 
ance men. The business suffered rather 
a set-back due to the difficulties of Hare 
& Chase, Inc., of Philadelphia a few 
weeks ago and constructive steps are 
now being taken to put it on a more 
substantial basis. 

It is felt that the newly formed Amer- 
ican Rediscount Corporation is a step in 
this direction. Its formation came about 
following a careful investigation of the 
entire instalment credit system, with 
particular reference to the automobile 
industry, made by a committee of bank- 
ers headed by Clarence Y. Palitz, presi- 
dent of the Credit Alliance Corporation. 

This investigation disclosed wide- 
spread unsound practices among finance 
companies which could be remedied, the 
committee ,concluded, by the establish- 
ment of “a reserve system, nation-wide 
in scope, for credit finance companies, 
which will safeguard and guide instal- 
ment selling in all industries affected by 
the problem of deferred sales.” 


How Bankers View Situation 


Reference was made this week in the 
“Journal of Commerce” to a tentative 
plan formulated by bankers in New 
York for the standardization of install- 
ment paper handled by: finance compa- 
nies, setting a limit to the ratio of bor- 
rowing against capital and surplus, down 
payments and maturities. The end in 
view is to guide the flow of installment 
selling financing. 

Indices for measuring installment sell- 
ing in relation to national income, dis- 
tribution of purchasing power, produc- 
tion and sales in the various industries 
are being devised to cope with consum- 
ers’ credit, which is called “a phenome- 
non of increasing importance. Some of 
these general principles, remarks the 
“Journal of Commerce” are being devised 
in part at least, with an eye to their 
usefulness as legal limitations to be im- 
proved at some later date. 

For the moment there is little or no 
disposition to initiate an active cam- 
paign for public control because of the 
fear of causing undue uneasiness on the 
part of the elements in the community 
already disposed to view conditions as 
serious. 


How a Finance Company Sees the 


Problem 


To get the other side of the picture 
The Eastern Underwriter asked one of 
the New York automobile finance com- 
panies this week if it would not com- 
ment constructively on the general sit- 
uation. This company, the Bonded Se- 
curities Corporation of New York, of 
which Charles Rosenbaum is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, was organized 
in 1922 and is regarded favorably by 
bankers. 

In the opinion of Mr. Rosenbaum auto- 
mobile finance companies make a mis- 
take in attempting to handle specialized 
forms of motor finance, such as taxi- 
cabs and trucks, on principles which ap- 
ply only to standard passenger cars. He 
said: “The rules for handling passenger 
cars are well established and if adhered 
to the business will be found to be in- 
herently sound. 

“The best test of this was the experi- 
ence we had during the declining mar- 
ket of 1920 and 1921. It was also borne 
out by the experience of one of the 
larger finance companies in the coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania during the 1925 
coal strike. At that time there was prac- 
tically 100% unemployment. I am in- 
formed that out of a volume of $1,200,000 
notes purchased from January to Sep- 


—= 


tember, 1925, total losses taken will a 
gregate less than $25,000. This inherey 
safety of the better passenger car bug 
ness has evidently led some companig 
to become careless and, as a result, they 
have been deprived of profits.” 

Better to Let Taxi-Cab Business Aloy 

Pointing out the reasons why passen. 
ger car principles should not be applic 
to taxi-cabs and trucks, Mr. Rosenbauy 
said: 

“The taxi-cab or truck is a specialized 
piece of machinery, with a limited r 
sale market. Payments by the purchasy 
are dependent absolutely upon the ability 
of the operator to work the machine anj 
put aside a sufficient surplus to meet th 
payments. 

“Any serious accident to the operate 
or. to the machine deprives him of th 
source of income from which payment 
must be made, and results in a repo 
session on hand for the finance company, 
for which there is a comparatively vey 
limited demand.” 

His conclusion, therefore, was. tha 
specialized forms of motor finance mut 
be handled in a specialized way,—with 
very stringent rules and regulations i 
need be,—until the rules of safety ar 
properly worked out. Unless this ca 
be done, it was his suggestion that such 
business had better be left alone. 

Importance of Credit Standards 

Continuing he stated: “In addition to 
the general credit rules which shoul 
always apply, the plan of stabilization 
should involve some form of general cash 
reserves, endorsements or guarantet 
and a responsible re-purchase arrange 
ment to insure a ready market for the 
repossessed chattel. This would lear 
only a small equity for the finance com 
pany to dispose of in the secondary out 
side market should all other safeguarts 
and guarantees break down.” 

Mr. Rosenbaum emphasized strict at- 
herence to well-established credit stant: 
ards; a let-up of high pressure methot 
in the sales departments and_ reliant 
upon the credit department to determmt 
what is good business. “Without rt 
course” business on new cars is bad, lt 
said, although it may be worked ot 
with adequate reserves on some profite: 
ble basis. But he was distinctly agains 
the practice of “without recourse” 
used cars of unknown value, saying tha 

they should be taken by the finance cot 
pany strictly with the dealer’s repur 
chase agreement or endorsement. 
Some Other Suggestions 


Referring to the co-operation of mat 
ufacturers and distributors, Mr. Rose 
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baum made the following _ points (a) ve 
against loading dealers and high press. 4,. 


methods; (b) favors notifying finant 
companies of changes in prices and mot 
els; (c) would abolish secret subsidies: 
(d) choosing dealers with adequate & 
perience and capital to carry on. 

As to co-operation among finance col 
panies, he said that the larger finatt 
companies should recognize that the 
cannot take all the business; also thi 
‘blind competition may be ruinous ® 
them. He urged alert collection met 
ods always and, as a final thought, suf 
gested a raise in rates to cover legitimalt 
cost of operation; adequate reserve 
losses and contingencies and a fair tt 
turn of profit. 
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PREMIUMS JUMPED 26% 
The Liberty Mutual, in its ann 
statement made public last week, show 
total assets of $13,307,644 which was # 
increase of $2,428,846 over last yet 
Similar increases were also made i by 
company reserves which jumped $212; 












603 to $11,193,950. Surplus increas 
$306,245 to $2,113,694, 
The company’s premium voll 







showed approximately 26% increase so 
1925, now being $12,363,240. 150,205 #, 
cident cases were handled last yeat ™ 
the ‘Liberty Mutual’s seven surgic a 
tions treated 49,618 injured workme 
The safety engineering department ma 
22,689 plant and safety visits. 
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Levison’s Views on 
Automobile and Marine 


BROTH APPEAR UNSATISFACTORY 


President of Fireman’s Fund Thinks 
Auto Insurance Presents Serious 


Problems to Be Solved 


President J. B. Levison of the Fire- 
man’s Fund is not wholly optimistic 
bout the outlook for either automobile 
or marine insurance, and of the two he 
helieves that automobile insurance faces 
the greater difficulties, this despite the 
fact that automobile insurance has been 
fairly profitable so far. In his annual 
eview, covering 1926, Mr. Levison says 
that auto insurance offers the least en- 
couragement and until such time as it 
receives the attention and thought of the 
best brains the insurance fraternity in 
this country possesses, in his opinion 
unsatisfactory conditions are bound to 
continue. In marine insurance Mr. Levi- 
son says present conditions warrant at 
east looking hopefully to the future, al- 
though the outlook is not particularly 
encouraging. ‘ 

“A rather perplexing problem and one 
that has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved is the inroads made on the fire 
business by the so-called inland marine 
departments of certain companies,” 
writes Mr. Levison. “Ft is recognized 
that this recent development constitutes 
a peril to the fire business and to fire 
organizations that cannot be overlooked, 
and it is to be hoped that the consid- 
eration now being given to this subject 
will bring about the necessary reforms. 

Automobile Insurance 

“In the automobile business the so- 
called Chrysler case attracted the great- 
est amount of attention, but has now 
fortunately gone into history. On the 
other hand, the constantly growing in- 
stallment business and the development 
of finance companies has brought about 
acomplete change in the method of do- 
ing the business. 

“At the last meeting of the National 
Automobile Conference plans were pre- 
sented and approved for the organiza- 
tion of a company solely to write the 
business of finance cofporations. Grave 
doubts have been expressed as to the 
wisdom of this movement, and some un- 
derwriters hold the view that it will not 
Settle this serious question. In any 
tvent, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the present method of insuring au- 
tomobiles must be materially changed. 

Automobile insurance originated with 
the marine companies and the _ policy 
and entire system followed marine 
methods. Subsequently the fire compa- 
ies came into the business, local agents 
came interested, and the fire methods 
were graited onto the business. 

Now we have reached a point where, 
ecause of changing conditions, compara- 
tvely new and unknown hazards and 
tnexpected volume, there is need for an 
intensive study of the entire subject, and 
Possibly resultant revolutionary changes. 
ntl this is done, the present unsatis- 
‘tory conditions are bound to main- 
am. It should not be understood from 

€ above that the automobile business 
th a whole has been unprofitable, but 

¢ final results have not been what the 

‘mpanies have a right to expect. 

t ollision losses in the cities and in- 
Ons. theft losses, together with the 
nd tion of reciprocals, interinsurers 
Fd clubs, all point to the necessity for 
- Complete change in the method of do- 
Mg the business. 

Marine Insurance Conditions 
wy marine business, in which prac- 
te y all of the important fire compa- 

S are now interested, while in a more 


Raps Writing Of 
Excess Loss Covers 


CREATES POOR UNDERWRITING 


British & Foreign Underwriter Also 
Comments on British Let Up In 
Writing Foreign Hulls 


Speaking recently before the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association in Liver- 
pool, England, H. H. Stitt, chairman of 
the association, and underwriter for the 
3ritish & Foreign Marine, made some 
interesting comments on marine markets 
conditions, and developments which have 
occurred since the era of low cargo and 
hull rates. He spoke of the realization 
that has come at last to the British hull 
market that rates quoted on foreign hulls 
in their own home markets are likely to 
be fairly just rates and do not permit of 
profit for outside competitors. The Brit- 
ish markets have been notorious com- 
petitors on hulls in all markets of the 
world and to some extent they have had 
their fingers burned. 

Mr. Stitt likewise took occasion to 
criticize excess loss policies, which he 
claims have led underwriters to indulge 
in careless underwriting, going under the 
impression that the reinsurers must bear 
all heavy losses, in case speculative risks 
do not go through without claims. 

Speaking on these two topics Mr. Stitt 
said in part: 

Lessening Hull Competition 

“Apart from British hulls, efforts have 
been made to lessen the over-keen com- 
petition between certain sections of the 
British market and the foreign markets, 
and thus to check the forcing down of 
rates on foreign hulls. The arrange- 
ment referred to in our report, in con- 
nection with the insurance of Norwegian 
and French hulls, seems to me to have 
been effected on the right basis. A con- 
siderable share of that business will in 
any case probably flow to the British 
market, and it is surely better to leave 
the rating to foreign underwriters, where 








encouraging condition than it was a 
year ago, is still far from satisfactory. 
The elimination of certain demoralizing 
influences in this country and a greater 
willingness to co-operate, with a definite 
understanding between London under- 
writers, has brought about a more en- 
couraging outlook than has existed for 
some time, but so long as shipping .con- 
ditions the world over remain as they 
have been.and as they still are, and, to 
use a trade expression, the supply of 
marine insurance exceeds the demand, 
no marked improvement can be looked 
fOr.” 


a recognized foreign market exists, 
rather than—by quoting competitive 
rates—to reduce the rates in both mar- 
kets to a point which affords little pros- 
pect of profit to any of the underwriters 
concerned. 

“It is only reasonable to suppose that 
the underwriters in the place of origin 
are the better qualified, by their local 
knowledge, to rate the risks referred to 
—especially when the foreign policy con- 
ditions differ (as they do in many cases) 
so much from the English conditions to 
which the British underwriters are ac- 
customed. 

“When we come to consider cargo in- 
surance, I fear I cannot see much sign 
of improvement. Reduction in rates still 
goes on, and the many extraneous risks 
which have been added to the ordinary 
policy conditions in recent years are still 
given too freely in many quarters. Ef- 
forts have been made from time to time 
to get rid of some of these additional 
risks, which are in many instances quite 
foreign to marine perils. So long, how- 
ever, as underwriters can be found will- 
ing to accept contracts including such a 
clause as “All risks whatsoever, and of 
whatsoever nature” it seems futile to at- 
tempt to get agreements signed dealing 
with these extraneous risks piecemeal. 


Making Profit Out of Reinsurance 

“Much of the trouble in the marine 
insurance market during recent years 
has been due to the methods of rein- 
surance adopted, and to the anxiety of 
many underwriters to make too great a 
profit out of their reinsurance. We have 
seen this in the system of reinsurance 
treaties, under which the _ original 
underwriter receives a commission on 
the amount of premium passed over by 
him to his reinsurers. However, this 
system has now fallen into such dis- 
repute as a result of the trail of wreck- 
age which it has left behind that it has 
become increasingly difficult to find re- 
insurers who will accept such treaties. 

“Unfortunately, there is another form 
of reinsurance which has crept in dur- 
ing recent years, and which, as applied 
to marine insurance, is, I believe, a 
danger to sound underwriting. I have 
in mind the so-called “Block” or Ex- 
cess Loss Policy. This is more espe- 
cially dangerous as applied to cargo 
business. Under it the underwriter 
takes out a standing reinsurance policy 
for one year to cover him for loss in ex- 
cess of a fixed sum by any one vessel up 
to a specified amount. On this specified 
amount he pays an annual premium, and 
is then in the happy position of being 
able to write a vast volume of business, 
often at cut rates, knowing that he is 
protected by his block policy up to the 
specified amount referred to. 

“It is easy to appreciate the tempta- 
tion offered to the possessor of such pro- 
tection, and the effect it may have upon 
the market. I have a clear recollection 
of this system originating some 25 years 
or so ago. It lasted for about three 
years,.and then, as nobody could any 
longer be found to grant such a form of 
policy for marine insurance, owing to 
the heavy losses incurred by those who 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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had accepted them, the system passed 
into the limbo of things forgotten. It 
has now been resuscitated by a later 
generation, and if those who put such a 
weapon of defence into the hands of 
their competitors continue to do so, I 
fancy that before long they will suffer 
the same rude awakening which their 
fore-runners in the system had. 


Give Reinsurer a Chance to Profit 


One appreciates that every company 
doing an extensive business must have 
standing reinsurance protection to safe- 
guard them from being caught with an 
excessive line on any one risk, but there 
is only one sound way of effecting stand- 
ing reinsurance, and that is by placing it 
on such terms as will give the reinsurer 
as well as the original underwriter a 
chance of making some profit. Even 
when reinsuring risks by name, either 
on hulls or cargo, it would be wiser 
(and better in the interests of the mar- 
ket) for the original underwriter to be 
satisfied to effect his reinsurance mere- 
ly without loss to himself, rather than 
try to snatch a quick profit by reinsur- 
ing at a lower rate than he receives. 

“It has been proved time and again 
that the reinsurance rate of today be- 
comes the original rate of tomorrow, 
and that cheap reinsurance, therefore, 
almost always has the effect before long 
of bringing down the original rate to 
the lower level. I would urge upon all 
underwriters that, while naturally put- 
ting the interest of their own companies 
in the forefront, they should take the 
long view and refrain from any action 
which—even if it brings an immediate 
advantage to themselves—may in its 
effects upon the market react in the 
long run upon their own heads as well 
as upon those of their fellow under- 
writers. There is a good deal in the 
old maxim, ‘Leave something for the 
other fellow,’ and I would recommend 
the maxim to the underwriters who are 
disposed to write too large a proportion 
of a risk offered by brokers in the mar- 
ket to the deprivation of their fellow 
underwriters, and also to those who are 
anxious to squeeze too great a profit out 
of their reinsurers.” 





REVIEW COMPENSATION ACT 
Extent Of Admiralty Jurisdiction Under 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Again Before U. S. Supreme Court 


The extent of admiralty jurisdiction 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
has again come before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in the case of G. M. Rosengrant, 
doing business as the Riverside Manu- 
facturing Co., plaintiff in error and Eva 
J. Havard. 

The defendant in error is the widow of 
Fritz R. Havard and the mother of two 
children. Her husband was an employe 
of the Riverside Manufacturing Co., as 
a lumber inspector and assistant ship- 
ping clerk and he was accidentally shot 
and killed while sitting on a barge on 
Mobile river, engaged in inspecting and 
tallying lumber for his employer. 

Following the accidental death of her 
husband, the widow filed claims on be- 
half of herself and children for compen- 
sation as provided by the Alabama 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
award of compensation was made in her 
favor in the Circuit Court in Mobile 
county, Alabama, and affirmed by the 
supreme court. The Riverside Manu- 
facturing Co. has prosecuted this present 
writ of error. 

The employer contends that the award 
was made in violation of the Federal 
Constitution, and that the rules and prin- 
ciples of admiralty were alone applicable, 
while the widow contends the exclusive 
features of the Workinen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were applied. 





PAYS 7% DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Import- 
ers & Exporters last week declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 7% ($1.75 a 
share) payable on March 1 to stock 
holders of record of February 24. 
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Growth of Feminism 


George Eliot of England and George 
Sand of France, decidedly emancipated 
women, would have been greatly pleased 
had they lived to this day of advanced 
feminism. I wonder what they would 
have thought had they known that the 
time would come when a woman could 
not only swim the English Channel but 
would be making her living by teaching 
members of the naval training reserve 
ships’ crews the art of swimming, the 
job of Mille Corson when she left for 
France to accomplish her great athletic 
feat. They would also have been sur- 
prised to have seen a photograph in the 
rotogravure sections showing a woman 
instructing New York policemen in the 
use of jujitsu in knock-about fighting 
overcoming thugs and bandits. 

In most of the New York comedies 
feminism is triumphant, the heroines be- 
ing principally engaged in putting men 
in their places, and in one show, “The 
Road to Rome,” a woman prevents the 
capture of Rome by Hannibal, who wait- 
ed outside the gates with his legions and 
his elephants while she toyed with that 
conqueror and finally induced him not 
to enter the city. 

There are few professions or busi- 
nesses in which women nowadays are 
not engaged, one might even say, in 
which they do not play a prominent part. 
There have been two or three women 
governors and women congressional rep- 
resentatives. There are any number of 
women judges. The Secretary of New 
York State is a woman. Business and 
professional women are putting up a 
skyscraper club in New York, a $7,000,- 
000 proposition, headed by Miss Anne 
Morgan, daughter of J. P. Morgan. 

In life insurance women have long 
since won their laurels. In January of 
this year a woman actually beat every 
man agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in production. This was 
the accomplishment of Miss Bertha 
Strauss, Pittsburgh, formerly secretary 
of Edward A. Woods. She paid for 
about $600,000 insurance for the month. 
Already a woman has written $1,000,000 
of life insurance in a year. This was a 
feather in the cap of Miss Mary Z. Sha- 
piro. Several large life insurance gen- 
eral agencies are run by women. Two 
of the principal ones are those of Mrs. 
Florence Shaal, Equitable. Life Assur- 
ance Society, Boston, and Miss Anna T. 
Rusche, New York Life, New York. In 
both instance the entire agency forces 
consist of women. 

There are quite a number of local 
agencies in the United States run by 
women. Many of them are widows. 
Some of them are employes who became 
so invaluable that they eventually got to 
be heads of the agencies. One of the 
agencies exclusively personneled by 
women is that of Mrs. Ethyl Vinson 
(now Mrs. Lawrence) of Houston, Tex. 
An important executive head in the New 
York Insurance Department is a woman, 
Miss Emma C. Maycrink. An authority 
on William Street in fire reinsurance is 








a woman. There have even been women 
placers on William Street, one of. the 
best having deserted for matrimony. 

In discussing the subject of the ad- 
vance of women in business it is inter- 
esting to note also that Winnifred Har- 
per Cooley yesterday noon addressed the 
New York Advertising Club on the sub- 
ject of “Direct Mail.” She is head of 
the “Live Wire Feature Service.” 

Se oe 
Agent Was a Quaker 

In the death some time ago of Re- 
becca Stackhouse of Medford, N. J., the 
Continental Insurance Co. of New York 
lost an unusually interesting agent. 
Mrs. Stackhouse was a Quaker, very 
successful in business and an agent so 
loyal and conscientious that if she want- 
ed to leave home for a day or two she 
would write to the Home Office in the 
following manner: “If thee does not 
mind thy Medford agent would like to 
have a leave of. absence for two days.” 


Agency Has Represented Continental for 
70 Years 

The agency of James W. Arrott, Ltd., 
Pittsburgh, has now represented the 
Continental Insurance Co. of New York 
for three generations, covering a period 
of about seventy years. During that time 
the agency has always been one of the 
leaders in the business there. 


Was President Wilson’s Brother 

The death of Joseph R. Wilson, man- 
ager of the development division of the 
Maryland Casualty, removed from the 
insurance business a figure who was not 
very well known in the insurance fra- 
ternity although he was a brother of the 
late President Woodrow Wilson. At 
least, Mr. Wilson was not so well known 
as he should have been because he did 
really valuable work in training agents 
and in» mapping out sales production 
feats. He was a quiet man who did his 
daily stunt as it came along and was not 
much of a mixer. His early training 
was that of a newspaper man and in that 
field he rose to be city editor of the 
“Nashville Banner.” 

Mr. Wilson was the son of a clergy- 
man and was graduated from the South- 
western Presbyterian University at 
Clarksville, Tenn., in which town he did 
his first newspaper work, Mr. Wilsonmade 
his entrance into the insurance business 
through the educational department of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
going from there to the Maryland where 
he did research work, conducted a com- 
pany school for the training of agents 
and the home office people in the prin- 
ciples of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness, and engaged in active cooperation 
with the agents in the intensive develop- 
ment of their business. 

Occasionally, Mr. Wilson made 
speeches, and it will be recalled that he 
was one of those on the program of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in the 
Detroit convention. He wrote a book 
called “Surety and Casualty Salesman- 
ship.” 


Paternalistic Trend Seen in 1697 
In discussing the article on “Insur- 
ance,” written and published in 1697 by 
Daniel DeFoe, author of “Robinson Cru- 


soe,” one of the chief executives of a. 


casualty company said to me this week: 

“Mr. DeFoe certainly had an original 
point of view. He appears even to, have 
had the germ of paternalism in insur- 
ance. You will note that he stated that 
he did not doubt but that by the pay- 
ment of a small duty to the government 
the King might be made the general in- 
surer of all foreign frade.” 


Long Island 

The best known island in the United 
States is Long Island, which is just 
across the East River from New York 
and the leading city of which Brooklyn, 
with more than a million population, is 
really a part of the city of New York. 
How many people throughout the coun- 
try know a lot about Long Island—this 
important island? Very few. In view 
of that fact the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
has done a good job by telling some- 


thing about Long Island in the current’ 


issue of its publication. For instance: 
Long Island was discovered on De- 
cember 3, 1609, by Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman employed by the directors 
of the Dutch East India Company. He 
sailed from Amsterdam April 4, .1609, in 
a small vessel of eighty tons, called 
“Half Moon,” with a crew of eighteen 
men. The first known settler on Long 
Island was Wolfert Gerretse VanKou- 
venhoven. On June 16, 1636, he and 
Andres Huddie purchased jointly from 
the Indians a tract of land at Flatlands. 
Huddie did not settle on the tract but 
VanKouvenhoven immediately construct- 
ed a dwelling and later purchased the 
interest of Huddie. From this settle- 
ment the town of Flatlands, now a part 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, sprung. 
On the arrival of the white people 
there were thirteen principal Indian 
tribes inhabiting the Island and to the 
credit of the white man be it said that 
all of the lands taken up by the whites 
were purchased from the Indians. There 
is no record of any land having been 
confiscated. A purchase known as the 
“Old Purchase” was made in 1653, the 
purchase price being 6 coats, 6 bottles, 6 
hatchets, 6 shovels, 10 knives, 6 fathoms 
of wampum, 36 moxes or eel spears and 
30 needles. On December 13, 1640, a 
conveyance of land was obtained from 
the Shinnecock Indians in which the 
consideration was 16 coats and 60 bush- 


els of corn. 
x * 


Favors Ridicule 


Ridicule as a means of reducing the 
fire waste is advocated by W. : 
Graham, veteran fire chief of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. He believes such treatment 
would be more efficacious than the ad- 
vice and admonitions of fire prevention- 
ists, says the Firemen’s Fund Record. 

He would have newspapers feature in 
their reports of fires the causes of fires 
rather than the damage wrought and 
the work of the firemen. Usually, in the 
smaller fires, the cause is only mentioned 
incidentally at the end of the story. The 
chief feels this part of the story should 
come first and be carried prominently 
in the headlines. 

He argues if the carelessness and neg- 
ligence responsible for the presence of 
the fire element are emphasized and 
ridiculed in public print, property own- 
ers would turn their attention to similar 
conditions affecting their own property 
and remedy them. 4! 


_ Rats and Matches 
I have received the following letter: 
Warren, Conn., Feb. 21, 1927. 
Dear Big Bill: 

In a recent edition of your paper, un- 
der caption, “Rats Do Gnaw Matches,” 
it is stated that a laboratory expert said 
rats would starve to death before they 
would eat matches. So they would. But 
people should not be misled into believ- 
ing there is no danger from rats and 
matches. As one who took over an old 
place apparently used by rats as a state 


park with boulevards and accommoj 
tion for both residents nd transients 
bring the children and have a good ti 
I have had'an opportunity to study th 
habits. 

At certain periods (about every thr 
months), the lady mouse and her hub 
hustle for building material. Given ty 
pieces of timber to chose for scantling, 
studs, one white, the other with a p 
or blue top, they will go for the coly 
any time; and when the lady is suck 
her young she admires, as we all doi 
ours, the touch of color in the next. Sy 
only nibbles the red or blue head af 
the adjuster tosses up to see whethe 
he shall write lightning or defective yi. 
ing on her tombstone. 

My rats got quite disgruntled abog 
something; several of them suffered 
blows in the deaths of relatives a 
friends; and the bereaved ones muy 
have emigrated to my neighbors. I hay 
not seen one for a year. . Coe 

eh 


Luther B. Little 


I have received the following lett 
from an insurance man of literary tastes 

Big Bill: While reading the other day 
in the “Big Bill” page of your paper, the 
account by Luther B. Little of his pr 
longed stay in the hospital as a result 
of injuries sustained, I was struck by th 
great amount of reading that he wasabk 
to do. 

It is difficult in these hurried, feverish 
days, for a busy executive to find tim 
to do much reading of the classics. Th 
demands of business are too many ail 
insistent to allow of steady, consistett 
reading of the masterpieces of poetry 
remance and travel; and a period of il 
ness or incapacitation sometimes givts 
one an opportunity to do this. 

It is not at all unlikely that it woul 
have taken Mr. Little a year or mot 
to read all of the books which he ent 
merates in his letter to The Eastern Ut 
derwriter. Keats’s “Ode to the Greciat 
Urn,” which he says he must have real 
ten times while confined to his bed, i 
not, it is true, a long poem. Howevt, 
the fact that he committed the enti 
poem to memory no doubt compensate 
him for some of the sufferings he under 
went. Not very many persons have red 
this immortal ode. Yet it is one of th 
noblest poems in the English language 
It is, according to Keats’s critics, hi 
most perfect poem. But then, who shal 
say which of the odes is the fines! 
Some prefer the “Ode to the Nightit 
gale,” with its wonderful opening lines: 

“My heart aches and a_ drowsy 
numbness pains, 

My sense, as though of hemlock ! 
had drunk or emptied some dull 
opiate to the drains,” etc. 

Personally I prefer the Nightingale 
Ode because of its magical phrasing 
There are such unforgettable lines 4 
these: 

O! For a beaker ful of the warm 

South, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the 

brim, etc. 

Or again: 

Magic casements opening on the foatl 
Of perilous seas in faery lands {or 
lorn. 

But enough of this! 
Mr. Little says he also read th 


“Phaedo” of Plato, an eloquent and dt 


matic piece of writing. Besides, he tt 
several romantic novels and a few thril: 
ing detective stories; also some books ® 
travel. Such books as Bruce Bartot® 
“The Book that Nobody Knows” prov 
to be a relief from fictional reading: 
There is little mention of insuratt 
books, although Mr. Little may hat 
read some of these too. The mal! 
visits he had from insurance editors 
executives must have kept him sufficient 
ly informed about such matters. |. 
Anyway, when one is ill imaginal 
literature acts as a sort of balm to! 
nerves. Poetry, in especial, posses 


a sweetness, a soothing quality 
novels and other forms of readiiig 
not seem to have. | 
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ost Traveled Of 

The Casualty Chiefs 
00,000 MILES FOR J. C. FRENCH 
ew York Casualty Co.’s President to 


Start on Another Tour 
of Field Soon 








]. Carroll French, president of the New 
York Casualty, leaves this month on a 
Southern tour. He will start on his 
W)1,000th mile visit to the agency force. 
Vhen he returns from the South he will 
pend a few days in New York and then 
bo out to the Coast. In brief, from the 
atter part of March until June Mr. 
rench will be in the field with the gen- 
bral agents of the New York Casualty. 


There is not another insurance presi- 
tent in the country who spends as much 
ime in the field as does Mr. French and 


letter 
ates! 
ar day, 
er, the 
S prc 


res : : : 
Me he is looking forward to his Southern 
as able !D with as much interest as he ever 


as in any similar journey. For the last 
six years he has traveled 25,000 miles a 
year. Before that he averaged about 
2000 miles a year for ten years. Prior 
o that he put in about 30,000 miles in 
all. Thus, it will be seen that up to 
late Mr. French has traveled 300,000 
iles for insurance companies. 
Why He Travels So Much 


For a number of years Mr. French 
was not only an officer of the New York 
Plate Glass (now the New York Cas- 
alty) but also of the City of New York 
Fire) Insurance Company. General 
agents of the New York Casualty have 
not only been his business friends but 
ave been personal friends for many 
years and some of them are on the 
board. Furthermore, they attend board 
eetings. 

Mr. French was asked by The Eastern 
nderwriter this week why he traveled 
so much. He said: 

“The production field force of a com- 
pany is its strong right arm. No mat- 
et how satisfactory the financial condi- 
lons, the equipment or the service pos- 
sibilities of a company are, it is the gen- 
tral agency force and the agents who 
provide the punch. The blow for pro- 
uction has either force behind it or 
tovides a weak tap. We are proud of 
bur agencies. Most of our general agents 
have been with us for years and the 
nore they know about us the better we 
ke it. I like to see what they are do- 
§ and to meet them personally and it 
Flways is a pleasure to visit them. Also, 
on the road I get a chance to meet the 
embers of their families and our social 
and business relationships make a blend 
Which is helpful to all concerned.” 
Growth of Company 


The growth of the New York Casualty 


itingalt 
irasing. 
ines a 
warm 


it the 


1e foal heeany has been remarkable. When 
ds for fm old New York Plate Glass Co. was 
organized a few years ago the surplus 
ri small but under Mr. French it rap- 
ad the@™ Y Stew until at the end of 1922 it had 


nd dra eee $1,000,000. Including $100,000 set 


he real * € as a voluntary reserve the surplus 
y thril- JM, Pdlicyholders on December 31, 1926, 
ooks 0 vr $3,111,000. The total assets of the 
Sarton’ ‘oman are in excess of $4,400,000. The 
prov oe last year were $1,834,000. The 
Jing. rent writes practically all casualty 
surantt i 7, xcept compensation insurance. 
y_ have Bees New York Casualty is now in its 
matt are quarters at 80 John Street. They 
ors afi Mitre convenient and attractive. The 
ficient ons executive and underwriting of- 
become” the entire eighth floor. The 
ginalivt he ane and other divisions are on 
: to themide ogy floor and on the Gold Street 
ossesst an) etry the ground floor is the large 
ty nlc Botan office of the company. A 
ding © € teature is that the office can be 


red from three streets: Gold, John 
Platt Streets, 





Moorhead’s Cheerful 
View Of Florida 


VISITED 41 CITIES AND TOWNS 
Secretary of U. S. Casualty Appoints 
Some General and Local Agents; 
Truck and Fruit Sections Praised 





That insurance companies are not pay- 
ing much attention to the knocking of 
Florida heard in some quarters and that 
they have confidence in the state is il- 
lustrated by the action of the United 
States Casualty in making a number of 
important appointments there in the past 
six weeks. . 

Donaldson Moorhead, secretary of the 
company, has returned from a month’s 
trip to Florida where he visited forty- 
one cities and towns. In West Palm 
Beach he appointed Carr, Davis Co. gen- 
eral agents. At Orlando he appointed as 
general agents the Tucker-Branham 
Agency. In Winter Haven he appointed 
the L. L. Davis Co. as agent, a large 
agency. He appointed the Buchanan 
Agency in St. Augustine. 

Backbone of the State 

Mr. Moorhead said to The Eastern 
Underwriter that people who size up 
Florida from a distance sometimes pay 
too much attention to resort conditions 
where real estate booms have flattened 
out, entirely overlooking consideration of 
one of the great backbones of the state, 
the orange and truck country. He found 
the inland towns prosperous. They are 
not dependent upon tourists but upon 
intelligent farming, marketing and dis- 
tribution of crops and fruits. He said 
these crops were in fine shape. 

One of the interesting features at 
Miami is the dog races. There are now 
three dog tracks there, all well patron- 
ized. 

Discussing the insurance situation, Mr. 
Moorhead said that there had been con- 
siderable decrease in the writing of full 
cover automobile collision insurance. In 
the boom days salesmen bought high- 
priced cars and insured them to the 
limit. Since that time many of the sales- 
men have given up the cars or other cir- 
cumstances have arisen which have con- 
siderably curtailed the full collision cov- 
erage. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT GAINS 

Results for 1926 in the United States 
branch of the Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee indicated that a gain of $543,565 
had been made in the assets, the total 
now being $21,702,363. The liabilities are 
now $16,359,793, in addition to a voluntary 
reserve of $1,000,000 for contingencies. 
The surplus to policyholders is $4,342,569. 

Notwithstanding the conservative un- 
derwriting policy of the company, the 
growth of its business in United States 
was such that the various reserves in- 


creased $887,137. 
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Pacific Indemnity’s 
Record of $3,000,000 


VOLUME FOR SEVEN MONTHS 








Lee A. Phillips, Vice-President of Pacific 
Mutual, Is President; M. R. John- 
son Is General Manager 





An annual production of $3,000,000 
isn’t much of a record for’a casualty 
company that has been in business for 
some years but when it is made by a 
casualty company operating for only 
seven months it is something to talk 
about and be proud of. Such is the rec- 
ord of the Pacific Indemnity which was 
licensed early in February, 1926, in Los 
Angeles. It did not commence to write 
business actively until about May l, 
1926. When the company closed its 
books December 31 it was found to have 
a total premium income of more than 
$3,000,000, most of which was produced 
in California. 

The story behind this company’s or- 
ganization and how it perfected its field 
and home office organization is told by 
M. R. Johnson, its general manager, in 
a recent issue of the “Underwriters’ 
Report.” He said: The Pacific Indem- 
nity, headed ‘by Lee A. Phillips, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life and prominent capitalist, as presi- 
dent, began business with a capital of 
$1,500,000 and a like amount of surplus. 

“The original intention was to organ- 
ize with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus, but due to the wide support ac- 


. corded Mr. “Phillips and his associates 


both the capital and surplus were in- 
creased to $1,500,000 in order to absorb 
part of the large oversubscription. The 
organization was accomplished with no 
promotion expense whatsoever.” 
Appoint Underwriting Managers 
Mr. Johnson brought out that the en- 
tire task of completing an organization 
to produce and handle the volume of 
business anticipated was given to Swett, 
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Company 


Rolph & Crawford, prominent general 
agency on the Coast, who were appoint- 
ed the underwriting managers of the 
company. 

The personnel of this firm is composed 
of W. B. Swett, who has had a distin- 
guished insurance career on the Coast; 
James Rolph, Jr.. mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, and C. H. Crawford, California 
capitalist and formerly president.of. the 
Security Insurance Co. of California: 

One of the first steps made by the 
Pacific Indemnity was to enter Nevada, 
in April. The Nevada Fire at Reno was 
appointed its general agent for. that 
State. Arizona was also entered. in 
April and the company appointed as its 
state general agent there the Phoenix 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. of Phoenix. 
In July an Oregon license was obtained 
and in August the company entered 
Washington. The business in that state 
is nicely taken care of since Swett, Rolph 
& Crawford maintain a branch office at 
Seattle. The latest state to be entered 
is Utah with the Bankers Trust Co. of 
Salt Lake City as general agents. 


Rule & Sons, Inc., Affiliation 


In his summary Mr. Johnson pointed 
out that the company is writing the busi- 
ness of Rule & Sons, Inc., who maintain > 
their principal office in Los Angeles and 
have seventeen branches throughout the 
Pacific Coast territory. Through this 
affiliation the company writes the busi- 
ness of the Pacific Finance Corporation, 
which is active throughout the territory. 

While most of ‘the business has been 
obtained so far from California, together 
with a satisfactory volume from Utah, 
Nevada and Arizona, Mr. Johnson was 
gratified to state that more than $25,000 
in premiums per month have been pro- 
duced in Oregon and Washington since 
early in October when the company be- 
gan activities in those states. 

Continuing he said: 

“In accordance with plans made at the 
time the company was organized, inter- 
ests formerly controlling the Security In- 
surance Co. of California, and now close- 
ly identified with the Pacific Indemnity, 
retired the Security from business on 
July 1, 1926, and thereafter no new nor 
renewal business has been written by 
that company. A substantial portion of 
this business has been taken over by 
the Pacific Indemnity as it has expired. 
This arrangement gave the company the 
nucleus of a strong agency plant 
throughout the ‘state.” 


Surety Business Flourishing 


Nothing has been more pleasing to the 
officials of the company than the re- 
sponse of brokers and agents in surety 
business. Mr. Johnson mentioned that 
this class of business was now coming 
in at the rate of approximately $5,000,000 
a year. This department of the com- 
pany, under the management of Floyd E. 
Brisbane, originally set a quota of $400,- 
000 for the first full twelve months. The 
writings up to December 31, just about 
eight months of active business, are in 


excess of $500,000, 
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Col. Stoddard Named 
As Surety Arbitrator 


HIS ELECTION WELL RECEIVED 





His First Task Is to Interview Some 200 
Applicants to Decide on the 
36 City Agents 





Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, who 
served as insurance superintendent of 
New York before James A. Beha and 
who is now engaged in the private prac- . 
tice of law, has been elected arbitrator 
by the New York agency committee of 
the Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost of Fidelity and Surety 
business. : 

It will be Colonel Stoddard’s immedi- 
ate task to interview some two hundred 





STODDARD 


or more applicants for city agent desig- 
nation and decide just who are to be the 
thirty-six city agents provided for in the 
rules. The number of city agents, as 1s 
understood, should not exceed the num- 
ber of companies connected with the con- 
ference operating in the metropolitan 
territory. They are to be entitled to the 
top commission of 30% on fidelity and 
surety business, exclusive of bankers, 
brokers and mercantile blanket bonds. 

Colonel Stoddard’s appointment is for 
one year, it being felt that after that 
time the need for an arbitrator will not 
exist. It is not expected that he will 
have to give more than a part of each 
week to his new duties after the big 
task of selecting the thirty-six city 
agents is completed. ; 

Surety underwriters viewed Colonel 
Stoddard’s appointment this week with 
approval, feeling that he is well qualified 
by experience to act as arbitrator, Dur- 
ing his time as superintendent of insur- 
ance he was active in the effort to regu- 
late acquisition and field supervision cost 
of casualty insurance. While the regu- 
lation of these costs in fidelity and sure- 
ty have come up since he retired from 
office, the underlying principles are the 
same. Colonel Stoddard has continued 
to keep in close touch with the situation 
and it is expected that with his ability 
as a practicing attorney to weigh evi- 
dence, the claims of the various brokers 
who desire to be placed in the preferen- 
tial class will receive careful and fair 
consideration. 


Haven’t Decided Secretary-Treasurer 


The conference when it met this week 
did not come to a decision on a per- 
manent secretary-treasurer. This matter 
will come before the national committee 
at its next meeting. In the meantime 
H. P. Stellwagen is acting in this ca- 
pacity. : 

Those present at the meeting who de- 
sired the commission on bankers blanket 











C. A. Craig, President 











W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. 


W. S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


{ Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance 




















DEARTH OF UNDESIRABLE LINES 





Philadelphia Companies Showing Cau- 
tion in Accepting Public and Passen- 
ger Liability on Taxi Cabs 
Philadelphia underwriters are showing 
a considerable amount of caution these 
days in the acceptance of some of the 
risks that are offered over the counter. 
There seems to be a dearth of public and 
passenger liability for taxi cab fleets 
and open-stock mercantile burglary lines 
which the companies do not consider de- 
sirable. Trucking lines are also, at the 
moment, not on the preferred class of 

most companies. 

It is also reported that there is a di- 
stinct lack of re-insurance facilities. 
When the question is asked as to who is 
writing this undesirable business, the an- 
swer usually is that a good volume of 
preferred business has been demanded to 
offset the writing of theh lines men- 
tioned. 


DEATH OF H. C. WILLCOX 


Henry C. Willcox, first vice-president 
and general counsel of the American 
Surety, died last week at his home, 815 
Park avenue, New York, after a short 
illness. His wrfe, Mrs. Lucille A. Will- 
cox, and their only child, Stannard Will- 
cox, both died some time ago. 

Mr. Willcox was born on November 5, 
1856, and came to the American Surety 
in 1891 as an attorney. He soon was 
made solicitor and, in 1904, was elected 
vice-president and general solicitor. Last 
year he was made first vice-president 
and general counsel. 

Funeral services were held Monday at 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Burial was at Kensico Ceme- 
tery. 


Central Burglary Bureau Plan 
Dropped Due to Police Efficiency 


The central bureau for burglary risks, 
which was being considered by a commit- 
tee of casualty and surety executives last 
summer, has been temporarily aban- 
doned. The reason for this decision, 
given to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week from an authoritative source, is 
that the police have been so efficient in 
the elimination of crooks and crooked 
claims in the past few months that bur- 
glary losses have been materially cut 
down. a | 














bonds to be increased to 12% were not 
successful and it was decided to leave 
it at 10% as provided in the rules. 

Mr. Stellwagen said this week that the 
pledges were now coming in without de- 
lay. At first they came in slowly but 
due to the impetus of a letter sent out 
to the companies by the conference 
things are going along nicely. 

The rules became effective March 1. 








MAKES BOSTON CHANGE 





U. S. Casualty Reorganizes Its Branch 
Office There; W. J. Callaghan 
in Charge 

The Boston branch of the U. S. Cas- 
ualty was reorganized and enlarged last 
week and is now located at 40 Central 
street. It is now in charge of W. J. 
Callaghan, who has been manager of the 
company’s claim department in Boston 
for the past ten years. 

Mr. Callaghan will be assisted by B. 
A. Miller, who has been in charge of per- 
sonal accident and health and burglary 
lines for some time past. He will con- 
tinue to supervise the underwriting of 
those classes. Harold C. Packard will 
supervise the underwriting of compensa- 
tion, liability and plate glass lines. 

In addition to the branch office the 
company will still be represented by Jor- 
dan, Lovett & Co., general agents, but 
the general agency arrangement with 
k. S. Hoffman & Co. has been termi- 
nated. 


FORBES MADE ASS’T. MANAGER 
Fidelity & Casualty Man in Atlanta Ter- 


ritory Gets Promotion; Formerly 

in Newspaper Work 

Tillou Forbes, former newspaper man 
in Atlanta, has been appointed assistant 
resident manager of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty for the states of Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida and South Carolina. Mr. Forbes 
has been with the company for more 
than a year. 

Under the new arrangement in this 
field the company will have two assistant 
managers, the other being Eugene King, 
who has held this office for many years. 
Both will work under Eugene Ober- 
dorfer, resident manager, who has been 
in charge since 1893. 


MADERESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 


G. W. Powell Elected to This Post in 
Atlanta by American Mutual Lia- 
bility; 22 Years Experience 
George W. Powell, who has been 
prominent in Atlanta insurance circles 
for the past six years, was elected resi- 
dent vice-president of the American Mu- 
tual Liability in that city last week. Mr. 
Powell has been in the business for the 

past 22 years. 

His territory will include entire charge 
of the Atlanta office, as well as jurisdic- 
tion over Charlotte, Greenville, Birming- 











ham, New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville 


and Knoxville. 


FITZGERALD’S NEW POST 
Walter T. Fitzgerald, well known in 
New York casualty circles, is now settled 
in his new job as manager of Fred S 
James & Company’s casualty depart- 
ment. 











ALEXANDER GREENE & CO. 


FORMERLY GREENE & COETSCHIUS, Ine. 


MANAGERS 


83 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Home Fire and Marine Insurance 


Company 
AUTOMOBILE BRANCH—METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


Union Indemnity Company 
‘ General Agents—All Lines 
AUTOMOBILE—CASUALTY—INLAND MARINE—SURETY 
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John M. Richardson 
Joins Globe Indemnity 


HARDER AND WARFIELD AL 





J. L. Heather Resigns From Company 





As Superintendent of Agents, . 
Effective March 15 

John. M. Richardson, who has beg wes 

a safe 


New York manager of the Marylaj 
Casualty for the past year, resigned thi 
week to join the Globe Indemnity x 
executive representative for general dy. 
ties in connection with the conduct ¢ 
the agency department. Mr. Richards 
will concentraté on the production ej 
of the business and will spend the grea 
er part of his time in the field after ly 
gets settled in his new job. 

_ Mr. Richardson’s ability as a produ: 
tion executive was given its biggest ted 
when he took over the Maryland Cy 
ualty New York job. He had been ma. 
ager of the company’s Colorado busines 
for eight years and was new to the met 
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ropolitan way of doing business. Hig (OD 
personality and willingness to help ifmwork 
solving all kinds of situations very quickfiMiize, ' 
ly won favor among the brokers, ke h 
has built up a wide circle of friends herlEe i. 
in New York in a surprisingly short tim, ‘ : 
Coincident with his appointment th Th, 


Globe Indemnity also makes known thit 
Henry J. Harder has been engaged g 
executive representative to work fro 
the home office in the development d 
fidelity and surety business. Mr. Hu 
der was a member of the Pittsburgh fim 
of Johnston & Harder, representing th 
Massachusetts Bonding, for ten yearn 
and is well known in the fidelity al 
surety business. 

Edwin L. Warfield, formerly agen 
assistant in the New York Indemnitj 
has also joined the company, and lw 
been assigned to its home office age 
department. Mr. Warfield entered th 
business in 1911 as a claim examiner! 
Baltimore and subsequent to joining th 
New York Indemnity was with Willi 
Woodrow & Co. of Mexico City for tw 
years and ten years with Reginald Lav 
son & Co., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, boll 
concerns being general agents of th 
Maryland Casualty, 


J. L. Heather Resigns 


Along with the Globe’s new appoitl 
ments comes the resignation of John 
Heather as superintendent of agetli 
effective March 15. Mr. Heather 1 
join Austin & Co. of Albany, gene 
agents of the company. He has bet 
with the company for fifteen years, ha 
ing joined its metropolitan departmell 
in 1912, After several years as its & 
ecutive representative in the middle we 
Mr. Heather was called to the host 
office in 1924 as its agency superintetl 
ent, which position he has handled 4 
until this time. 
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WESTERN MEETINGS A SUCC 


_The meetings of the New York Inde 
nity in Chicago and Detroit during ™ 
past few weeks were deemed most s 
isfactory by the home office executité 
who attended them. They afforded 
real opportunity for the western 
representatives of the company to § 
acquainted with President Spent 
Welton. 































































A. G. ELLMS DEAD 

Albert G. Ellms, superintendent of # 
Ocean Accident’s automobile departme 
was found dead in his garage on ™ 
day, having been killed by carbon ™ 
noxide from the running engine 0 ® 
car. He had been in poor health ™ 
some time. The police believe he 
mitted suicide. 


JOINS CONTINENTAL CASUAL 

C. E. Mitchell joined the Continel 
Casualty this week as superintendett 
agents of its surety department. 
Mitchell had formerly been with 
Standard Accident in the capacity, 
agency supervisor over a large af 
portant territory. 
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a Factory Safety Work 
ity As Seen by B. S. Edsall 


wAS ONCE A PLANT FOREMAN 








ALSO 

Has Had Extensive Training in Acci- 
npany dent Prevention; Now With 
s, Metropolitan Casualty 

Barton S. Edsall, whose experience as 

yaa a safety engineer in insurance companies 
d thammdates back to 1916 when he was with 
ity almthe Hartford Accident & Indemnity, and 
al duviwho previous to that time had extensive 
ards training as an inspector and foreman in 
n eni@mcanadian factories, has come out this 
greafmweek with an interesting treatise on the 
iter he ype of safety work which every factory 
roti should install and vigorously follow. Mr. 


st tedqmEdsall’s present connection is with the 
d CyfmMetropolitan Casualty where he is su- 
n MiaMiyerintendent of inspection and engineer- 
USINSHng. In part he says: 

le met: ° f 
; Hig “One man should direct the safety 


relp it york in every plant, regardless of its 


/ quick-ize. The larger the industry the greater 
‘Ss. Hine need for a safety director trained 
ds here. the personal and technical problems 
rt timMof accident prevention. ; 
cnt tt “The safety director should have active 
wn thaupervision of the safety bulletin board 
aged MM rvice. This, in itself, is an important 
{roa esponsibility. ‘To be effective, safety 
nent (Mlietins must be prepared or selected 
t. Hav ith care. They must deal with the haz- 
‘gh fi cds peculiar to the industry. They must 
ting "be changed frequently enough to sustain . 
1 yeheir attention value. Above all, they 
ity aust be graphic and convincing to the 
ype of employes for whom they are 
Ph prepared, ; 
and haf Urges Frequent Plant Meetings 
. agen “Supplementing the visual appeal of 
red tifmpulletin boards there should be the meet- 
miner itf™ngs at which everything pertaining to 
ning tegmeccident prevention work can be dis- 
Willanf#tussed. The safety director is the man» 
- for two arrange such meetings and to assume 
ild Lavfgthe responsibility of making them help- 
yba, bolif/™ul and inspirational. He should be the 
; of tprincipal influence in convincing the 
yorkmen that the management is sin- 
ere in its efforts to prevent accidents 
ied that it will welcome any and all sug- 
apPol'Mestions looking toward that end . His 
John Hit clations with superintendents, foremen 
| agetind workmen should be close and friend- 
i my and he should assist in designing 
’ ar ards for dangerous machinery and in 
has h liminating unsafe practices.” 
ars, tiNEe Referring to the importance of analyz- 
partm aes accident records in a plant, Mr. Ed- 
is its “Hall said: “It should be impressed on 
i he safety director’s mind, at the time 
a tel ¢makes out a program of accident pre- 
erie if ention, that such analyses are extremely 
indle portant. Wherever possible, accidents 
br several years back should be tabu- 
me'cd by causes and by departments and 
3UCC tlculations should be made to show fre- 
rk Indewgmency, severity, etc. Such data not only 
luring MRVes misdirected effort in the prevention 
most uture accidents, but the evidence thus 
executiiagm™tten together will convince skeptical 
fforded M™remen that their men are actually be- 
tern fe@S injured. 
ny coal Get Foremen Interested 
pent 


‘Interest, and also friendly rivalry, can 

stimulated by commenting upon the 
orthwhile results which accident-pre- 
) ntion work has accomplished for other 


‘ent of SP™panies. Convincing explanations can 
epartmeng Siven of the direct bearing which ac- 
_ on Motgents have on labor turnover and pro- 
arbon mam@ction costs and the particular point to 
ine of MMe home is that the dollar side of 
health (@Mety means more to the workman than 
ce he comM—E“es to his employer and that it is the 
“<man who suffers all the physical 

0 trom accidents. 
ASUAL t will have to be emphasized ever- 
“ontinetl sly that three-fourths of all in- 
tendent we accidents are preventable—but 
nent. Maa" the thought is finally driven home 
with 4 resulting improvement in the acci- 
-apacity, bier will be worth while for all 
re and Ted if the safety director puts his 





full energies and a generous amount of 
enthusiasm into his work. 


Suggests Three-Sided Program 

“Once launched, safety activities should 
be reinforced by a three-sided educa- 
tional program. 

“The three groups of people to be in- 
fluenced by educational work comprise: 
(1) the management; (2) the foremen; 
(3) the workers. Interest on the part 
of the management develops naturally 
out of favorable reports which come 
along, from time to time, for the safety 
director. It is desirable, too, that plant 
executives attend important committee 
meetings and that they are made fa- 
miliar with the details of individual ac- 
cident cases.” 


Encineering Phase of Safety 

Touching on the engineering phase of 
safety, Mr. Edsall said: “The engineer- 
ing phase of safety, too often neglected, 
can well be made a major activity and 
will pay unusually large returns on all 
the time and money invested. Such 
work includes the improvement or re- 
design of machinery, equipment or proc- 
esses so as not merely to cover up or 
minimize hazards but so as to eliminate 
them and at the same time increase effi- 
ciency and production. 

Safeguards are usually but temporary 
expedients awaiting the development of 


more fundamental means of eliminating 
accident hazards. For instance, several 
years ago numerous gates and guards 
were installed on power presses to sweep 
away the operator’s hand when the ram 
descended. These safeguards have now 
become more or less obsolete because of 
the development of mechanical methods 
of feeding. These feeding devices make 
it difficult, and in most cases impossible, 
for the operator to get his hand into 
the danger zone. 

“When a safety program operates 
smoothly and efficiently, not only is a 
saving of men and money realized, but 
better employe and public relations fol- 


.low. In an effective and profitable way 


accident prevention effort, by recogniz- 
ing the human element in industry, 
arouses a loyalty in the employe which 
results in better co-operative production. 


PLAN CAPITAL INCREASE 


The Georgia Casualty will decide on 
March 4 at a_ stockholders’ meeting 
whether it will increase its capital from 
$500,000 to $750,000. The directors have 
recommended that 12,500 shares of new 
stock be issued at $40 a share. 

The decision will also be made to 
broaden the charter of the company to 
enable it to write additional classes, in- 
cluding fidelity and surety. 





NOW IN $4,500,000 CLUB 


J. M. Richardson, New York Office, 
Maryland Casualty, Receives Con- 
gratulations of Home Office 


John M. Richardson, manager, New 
York office of the Maryland Casualty, 
has been notified by Richard H. Thomp- 
son, third vice-president of the company, 
that his office has been entered in the 
$4,500,000 agency club for 1927. This 
means that the New York office has 
made a nice gain in business over 1926 
when it was a member of the $4,000,000 
club and reflects creditably upon Mr. 
Richardson’s management. 

Mr, Thompson, in congratulating Mr. 
Richardson, says: “Your certificate of 
promotion is being forwarded under sep- 
arate cover and will be followed by an 
appropriate gift from President Burns. 
A new certificate will be issued each year 
as your business grows and you thereby 
enter higher clubs.” 








Ist TO MAKE 1927 ACCIDENT CLUB 

Charles H. Linehan, representing the 
Travelers in Boston, has won the dis- 
tinction of being the first agent of the 
company to qualify for the the 1927 ac- 
cident producers club. For the past three 
years Mr. Linehan has won high honors 
in accident production. 





























FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 














There are Count erfeit Faces as 
Well as Counterfeit Coins 


It takes an expert to read a man’s character in his face. And evena 
professional character analyst wouldn’t guarantee that contrary 
developments might not occur. 


Under the circumstances, what chance has an employer to be sure 
that none of his employes are hiding, behind counterfeit faces, quali- 
ties which will some day mean a rifled till or a looted bank account? 


Admitting his helplessness, the wise business man invests in ade- 
quate Fidelity Bonds and thereby relieves himself of all worry as to 
the possible future dishonesty of any of his ‘‘trusted’’ employes. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 





{A Few Words to Wise Surety Agents: This is a good season for the solicitation of Fidelity Bonds] 


BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 
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Does Advertising 
Help Sell Insurance? 


U. S. F. & G. OFFICER SAYS “YES” 








C. J. Fitzpatrick Recalls Beginnings of 
Big Advertisers; How Waterman 
Was an Agent at Age 45 





C. J. Fitzpatrick, vice-president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
writes interestingly about advertising 
and the part it plays in modern business 
in the current number of “The Bulletin.” 
He says in part: 

“There is an old axiom in--advertis- 
ing—that nothing can be sold with ad- 
vertising unless it can be sold without 
advertising. Put it another way: Unless 
your product can be sold without adver- 
using there is no use advertising it. 

“Can insurance be sold “without ad- 
vertising? There’s only one answer; 
yes, if we mean using the printed word. 
But, after all, advertising takes many 
varied forms, personal contact, word of 
mcuth, direct mail and , newspapers. 
You've been using the first three meth- 
ods. The fourth, properly employed— 
not just today, not simply now and then, 
but persistently—will bring results. 

Don’t Place Ads Just as a Favor 


“What constitutes properly employed 
newspaper advertising? First, the right 
newspaper—the newspaper that will 
reach the greatest number of prospects 
and existing customers, the newspaper 
which, besides, has a good editorial and 
news policy ; therefore, commanding the 
respect and confidence of its ' readers. 
Don’t place advertising just as a favor— 
unless it’s impossible to avoid it. Church 
and lodge programs, school publications, 
ete., ordinarily are worthless as adver- 
tising mediums. Stick to desirable news- 
papers and you'll have little difficulty 
convincing solicitors for - “one-time” 
publications that your hard-and-fast rule 
is unbreakable. 

“Mennen’s sprouted froma little cor- 
ner drug store. Bromo Seltzer was the 
Eldorado of another druggist who barely 
was making a living. Waterman’s foun- 
tain pen—incidentally Waterman was an 
insurance salesman 45 years old, and a 
sale he lost because he had forgotten his 
non-spillable ink bottle inspired him to 
devise a fountain pen that would work 
properly—made its start with a $62.50 
magazine advertisement. And it is the 
same story for tooth paste, automobiles, 
cigars, soft drinks, washing machines, 
rubber heels—and a ,sthousand other 
other things.” 

Making the Budget 


Speaking of the proper fixing of an 
advertising budget, Mr. Fitzpatrick said: 

“Fix your advertising budget. Don’t 
overspend. But don’t underspend. Both 
lead to the same result. If you put too 
much into advertising you’re mortgaging 
future profits. : 

“If you invest too little, results suffi- 
cient to justify it are not going to come. 
Just where the happy medium lies it is 
difficult to say. The deepest students 
of advertising often are stumped by this 
one problem. 

“Advertising today is an accepted: part 
of business development. Advertising 
pays its way. The insurance agent with 
vision and the courage of his convic- 
tions will use it as the fifth wheel to 
his wagon. And he will travel more 
rapidly because of it.” 





VOTES $200,000 STOCK ISSUE 

The National Grange Mutual Liability, 
which has been operating in New Hamp- 
shire for about three years, voted last 
week to issue and sell $200,000 of 7% 
guaranty capital stock. $100,000 of this 
issue was tentatively subscribed at the 
company’s annual meeting. Plans were 
also made to enter additional states in 
the near future. 


RESIGNS AS COMPTROLLER 

Frank W. Lloyd resigned as comptrol- 
ler of the Standard Accident last week 
to enter the banking business. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed, 
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Assemblyman Coughlin Introduces Same 
Bill Three Times in One Day to Be 
Sure of Its Recognition 


amendments to the workmen’s 
compensation law, all duplicates of bills 
introduced in 1926, were presented to the 
N. Y. Assembly last wek by Edward J. 
Coughlin, Democrat, of Brooklyn. 

One measure amends section 13, by 
shall be en- 
reasonable 


Four 


providing injured employe 
titled to recover 
spent by him for medical attendance, em- 
ployer to provide same if employe fails 
to do so for five days. 
ure amends subdivision 2, section 3, by 
adding to list of occupational diseases for 
compensation may be had, any and all 
disabling diseases and disabling illnesses. 

A third measure amends section 13, by 
providing injured employe shall be en- 
titled to recover reasonable amounts 
spent by him for medical attendance, 
which is the same as the first measure. 
Yo be certain that this bill was intro- 
duced, Mr. Coughlin introduced it a third 
time the same day. 


amounts 


A second meas- 





Metropolitan Casualty Sending Out 
H. C. Walker’s Human Interest 
Story About Him 


Henry Cragin Walker, of Boston, well- 
known writer of human interest. sales 
stories, prepared an interesting booklet 
recently for the Metropolitan Casualty 
which treated the story of Moses from 
a fresh and invigorating standpoint. He 
is described by Mr. Walker as a master 
salesman and sales manager in one of 
the most magnificent selling campaigns 
in world history—leading the Israelites 
into the Promised Land. 

In sending this booklet out to agents 
it was the thought of J. Scofield Rowe, 
president of the Metropolitan, that much 
worthwhile and_ practical inspiration 
could be gained from it and applied to 
present-day business. It is also being 
sent to sales managers, company execu- 
tives, clergymen, educators and others. 





NEW SPECIAL AGENT 


Spencer H. Mitchie joined the Metro- 
politan Casualty last week as a special 
agent attached to its Newark branch of- 
fice. He will specialize in accident and 
health. 
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Every time you write 
a burglary policy you 
can protect yourself 
and your client by 
suggesting Holmes 


HOLMES 


ELECTRIC PROTECTIVE 


COMPANY 


New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 


70 years experience in burglary protection 
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ip U.S. F. & G. Experience 
| On Amusement Parks 


J. W. HARTLEY REVIEWS RATES 





Stresses Accident Feature in His Talk 
Before National Ass’n. of Amuse- 
ment Park Owners 





J. W. Hartley, executive representa- 
tive of the compensation and liability de- 
| partment of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, gave an interesting and in- 
formative address recently before the 
convention of the National Association 
of Amusement Park Owners, in Chicago, 
on amusement park coverage. Among 
lm other things, he said the cost of this 
insurance coverage depends entirely 
lm upon the assured and the extent to 
| which he is willing to cooperate with the 
lm insurance carrier to prevent accidents. 
He spoke in part as follows: 

“Four years ago there were practically 
I few companies writing this form of in- 
surance. After a careful survey and 
talking with some of the most important 
amusement park owners we decided to 
enter the field, provided we could se- 
cure absolute cooperation. It was our 
hope that we would secure sufficient ex- 
perience so that we could practically 
make our own rates. Because of heavy 
loss experience, on renewal we had to 
increase the rates on some of the parks, 
and they promptly went shopping for 
their insurance. 


Rate Situation Becoming Involved 


“Other companies were beginning to 
fake cognizance of the activities of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
and decided to enter into the game, not- 
|withstanding the fact that they did not 
| have the facilities which we had from 
‘years of experience. This going from 
| company to company to get rates finally 
Tesulted in the Workmen’s Compensation 
‘Bureau being requested by other com- 
‘panies to make public rates on amuse- 
‘ment parks. While nominally they had 
always had control, due to the fact that 
/We were practically the only company 
Writing this insurance, any rates we 
made were generally accepted by the 
| bireau. The matter is now taken com- 
Peetely out of our hands, and unques- 
‘tonably due to the experience of other 
fatriers and to some extent our own ex- 
/Perience, the rate situation is becoming 
“Much involved.” 
Mr. Hartley went on to say that it is 
the duty of an assured to report acci- 
‘Ments promptly, but that his company 
‘Was receiving little cooperation from 
famusement parks in this connection. In 
“8 opinion accidents involving liability 
ust be speedily investigated and set- 
d, and that unless this is done se- 
Were losses may result. 
: Assureds Say Carriers Pay Too Much 
% peaking of the complaint that is 
emetimes heard from assureds that in- 
ance companies pay too much in set- 
ment of cases, Mr. Hartley said: 
Ometimes we hear assureds say that 
sirance companies pay too much in 
‘ ttlement of cases, and that we settle 
8S which should be fought rather 
n settled. This is a valid criticism, 
Tue, because, in the final analysis, the 
St must be borne by the assured in 
form of premium rates. 
Peaking for my own company, this 
licism is unjustified. In dealing with 
“tsonal injury claims, there are many 
sucertain quantities which cannot be 
Weighed exactly. We must take the 
iS, often incomplete, and apply the 
thus forming an opinion as to the 
bable outcome, if the matter should 
mitted to a court and jury. 
Responsibility of Park Owner 


“The Owner or proprietor of an amuse- 
t park, inviting the public to enter 
























































































































































































































































































free or charging an admission fee, is 
under the duty of maintaining the prem- 
ises and all of the amusement devices in 
a safe and suitable condition as as to 
avoid injury and damage to any of its 
patrons. 

“There is a duty on the part of the 
patron to use due care and caution for 
his own safety. The failure of either 
party to comply with the duties or obli- 
gations resting upon him constitutes legal 
negligence. No plaintiff can recover in 
an action for personal injuries unless he 
alleges and proves that the accident and 
injury was due to the negligence of the 
defendant and without any negligence on 
the part of the plaintiff. 

“Where we are able to get all of the 
facts and the assurance that our wit- 
nesses will be available when the case 
comes on for trial—frequently a long 
time in the future—and we are of the 
opinion that there is no legal liability on 
the part ofthe assured, you may be cer- 
tain that we strenuously resist all such 
suits; but in many cases the accident is 
not reported promptly, sometimes due to 
the fact that the assured had no knowl- 
edge of it, with the result that we have 
to accept, to a large extent, the claim- 
ant’s version.” 

Referring to the losses that result from 
accidents to people to. whom free-ride 
tickets have been issued by park-owners 
and the consequent increase in the cost 
oo insurance to them, Mr. Hartley 
said: 


“One concessionaire that we cOver.; 


nation-wide took in 26,745 passes and 
169,531 free-ride tickets, which, at 10 
cents apiece, amounts to $19,627.60. This 
evil causes losses three ways: The con- 
cessionaire receives nothing, the insur- 
ance company whose premium is based 
on receipts receives no premiums on 
these rides, and losses caused by acci- 
dents to these free riders increases the 
cost of insurance to the park owner or 
the concessionaire.” 





HAS SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The year 1926 was the most satisfac- 
tory in the history of the North Ameri- 
can Accident. 

Eastern territory was well covered. 
During this year the company expects 
to equalize forces through more inten- 
sive work in the West. 


HONOR HARRY I. KOCH 





Harry I. Koch, of Brown & Koch In- — 


surance Agency, Allentown, Pa. has 
been elected president of the Allentown 
Chamber of Commerce. His agency is 
general agent of the Independence In- 
demnity and agent of a number of other 
companies. 









BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


MFidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary. and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


_ APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
‘ Write For Territory 








Insurance Against Libel 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
in London at the announcement that in- 
surances can now be effected against libel 
actions. The following is an editorial 
recently published in a London newspaper 
which describes this new coverage: 

After working on the subject 
nearly a year the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers 
has approved a form of policy of insur- 
ance against actions for libel and for 
breach of copyright. The form and some 
suggestions about the proper use of such 
a policy are to be seen in the January 
number of the society’s journal, “The 
Author.” Last February Lord Gorell in- 
troduced in the House of Lords a Bill 
or the society’s behalf for the protec- 
tion of authors against proceedings for 
libel.. The Bill’ was considered to ap- 
proach its just and desirable end’ by 
means not wholly desirable and not: free 
of possible: injustice; and. the promoter 
withdrew it before the second reading. 
It was then that the committee of man- 
agement of the Society of Authors began 
to examine the possibility of protecting 
its members by insurance; and the re- 
sults of that examination are now made 
public. So far as libel is concerned, the 
policy indemnifies the assured against 
liebility for damages and legal costs in- 
curred “in defending any legal proceed- 
ings which may be taken against him 
in which it is alleged that in any of his 
works which are published or performed 
he has, by the use of a name or names, 
or by the description of any character, 
scene, or incident, or by any comment 
thereon, or otherwise defamed any liv- 
ing person or persons.” But should the 
action be brought and the libeller lose 
‘it he gets no benefit from his insurance, 
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“unless it shall appear that the offence 
alleged has been committed unwittingly 
and unintentionally by the assured.” 
The policy will not help the intentional 
libeller; but it will protect the uninten- 
tional libeller against proceedings of a 
kind which have unjustly hit many an 
innocent author hard both in peace of 
mind and in pocket. 


Boon to Authors 


The boon to reputable authors of nov- 
els and of plays should prove to be 
great. Henceforth an “assured” need not 
tremble lest he should have called his 
villain or his adventuress by the name 
of some living person who will be likely 
to’'take proceedings for redress of the 
imagined injury; and if he wants to show 
the: ladies of this Grange drinking too 
»many cocktails, or the men at that 
Manor cheating at bridge, he need not 
search through every directory of every 
county to make sure that there is no 
real house of the name that he has in- 
vented. He need not even trouble to 
hold out at the beginning of his book 
the inadequate shield of an assurance 
that all the people in it are imaginary. 
His mind may be at rest from fear of 
that subtle foe, the libel by accident: 
and he may serenely face the antics of 
that malignant sprite, the unconscious 
memory. It often happens that an au- 
thor imagines himself to have invented 
an effective name, when he has in fact 
drawn it out of a store of memories 
which he did not know himself to pos- 
sess; and that is obviously a greater 
danger to his repute than the mere ac- 
cidental choice of a name which he can 
be proved never to have heard. Gen- 
uine injury will still find its remedy at 
law. Should wounded vanity or lust for 
notoriety insist on carrying a frivolous 
or vexatious action into court, it will not 
be the author’s private purse which must 
pay his own costs because the unsuccess- 
ful plaintiff has nothing to pay them 
with. And it is probable that, besides 
protecting the authors, the practice of 
_ this form of insurance will reduce the 
number of actions for libel that are 
brought. The blackmailer’s low greed 
of gain, at any rate, is a cock that will 
not light when it knows that its intended 
victim has resources that will prevent 
his being frightened into settling out of 
court. 





NUTTLE MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 


E. R. Nuttle, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit, was given the added respon- 
sibility last week of being vice-president 
of the American Bonding, in charge of 
production. Mr. Nuttle states that the 
company is gradually extending its op- 
erations in the field and actively solicit- 
ing fidelity and surety business in sev- 
eral states. 





MICHIGAN MERGER 

Consolidation of interests to the ulti- 
mate extent allowable under the laws of 
the state has been approved by stock- 
holders of the Michigan Employers’ Cas- 
ualty and the Wolverine insurance com- 
panies of Lansing and special commit- 
tees have been delegated with the job 
of contriving some effective merger 
scheme. 
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Hobbs Decides Against 
Minimum Prem. Change 


SAYS IT WOULD BE UNWISE 





His Decision Breaks Tie Vote in Na- 
tional Council; Renders Lengthy 
Report of Situation 





Clarence W. Hobbs, special represen- 
tative of the insurance commissioners 
to the National Council on Compensa- 
tion, made his decision last Saturday on 
the matter of modifying the present 
method of computing minimum premiums 
and it was in the negative. In making 
known his views in an extended brief, 
Mr. Hobbs said that although his sym- 
pathy was with the general purport of 
the proposal made by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
he felt that its disadvantages were ma- 
terial and involved a distinct change in 


policy which he deemed distinctly un- 


wise. 

The proposal of the stock companies 
had been that (a) a policy fee of $12 
be applied to every workmen’s compen- 
sation policy; (b) the normal expense 
loading of 40% be reduced immediately 
to 39%, subject to correction as soon as 
evidence showing the actual effect of pol- 
icy fees in practice becomes available; 
(c) a minimum payroll of $1500 be used 
in calculating minimum premiums. When 
this proposal had come up for a vote in 
the rates committee of the National 
Council it resulted in a tie, all the stock 
company members voting one way and 
the mutuals the other. In accordance 
with the constitution of the National 
Council it remained for Mr. Hobbs to 
render decision, after making an ex- 
haustive independent investigation. 

In Mr. Hobbs’ opinion the real crux 
of the opposition was the assessing the 
constant on all policies, with a propor- 
tional reduction of the expense loading. 
He said that this feature of the proposal 
was the most striking and radical change 
involved. 

Minimum Premiums Proposal 


Taking up first the proposed rule for 
minimum premiums, he said in part: 

“Whether the assumed payroll should 
be $500, as in New York, $1000 as in the 
rule now in force, or $1500 as proposed, 
depends on no fixed definite principle. 
How small a risk can be undertaken is 
a matter of underwriting judgment, and 
there is nothing to prevent any company 
from establishing its own minima and 
rejecting all risks not measuring up to 
its standards. 

“Some weight must therefore be given 
the judgment of underwriters, although 
of course this judgment must be exer- 
cised along some rule of reason. I un- 
derstand the intention was to establish 
as the standard a payroll which would 
represent a fair approximation to the 
annual pay of a ‘single employe. $1000 
would represent a weekly wage of $20. 
Under present conditions the average 
wage is much higher than that; and the 
trend of late years has been on the whole 
upward. $1500 is somewhat in excess of 
an annual salary at the average weekly 
wage nation wide, but not so greatly that 
the fixing of this mark as a standard 
can be said to be unreasonable. So 
much of the proposition is therefore 
approved. 

Size of the Constant 

“The size of the constant raises a 
more important question. As has been 
seen, there are three constants now in 
use: the New Jersey constant of $6.00, 
the constant generally used of $8.00 and 
the New York constant of $10.00. The 
proposed constant is $12.00. The fact 
that it is proposed to apply this. con- 
stant not only to minimum premium pol- 
icies but to all policies does not af- 
fect the principles which should govern 
in determining its size. 

“In general it may be said that the 


constant should represent the ordinary 
cost of issuing a policy and rendering 
the services customarily rendered. This 
should not be the average cost of all 
policies, but should make proper allow- 
ance for added cost due to increasing 
size of policy. At the same time it 
should be predicated on average condi- 
tions, and not upon unusual and highly 
artificial conditions which might render 
it possible to issue and service a policy 
at a cost abnormally low.” 


Inspecting Small Risks 


Referring to the item of general ex- 
pense, Mr. Hobbs said: “The National 
Bureau sets this figure at $6.64, taking 
50%. of the average expense per policy 
as against the 40% used in 1918. Its 
brief indicates no definite reason for this 
change; and I understand it represents 
a consensus of opinion, or in other 
words, judgment. Judgment is undoubt- 
edly also the basis of the 40% figure 
previously used, and it is doubtful indeed 
if any apportionment can be made save 
on a judgment basis. The question in 
all cases is as to the reasonableness of 
the judgment. 

“The National Bureau has submitted in 
support much matter dealing with the de- 
sirability of inspecting small risks 
oftener. This may be taken as emi- 
nently true; but the constant as they 
have figured it appears to be on the as- 
sumption that $12.00 represents the cost 
per policy without any allowance for in- 
spection. Possibly the intent was to ar- 
gue that since it does not include such 
an allowance which is clearly desirable, 
the probability of its reasonableness is 
augmented. 

“They calculate the average cost per 
inspection to be $7.06. They suggest 
that this be divided in half and an as- 
sumption made that each small risk is 
inspected once in three years. This 
would give an allowable annual charge 
for this purpose of $1.18. Of course if 
they had stuck to 40% of the general 
expense item and added this estimate of 
$1.18 to it, it would have produced about 
the same result. 

“IT am not disposed to contend that the 
practice of inspecting small risks is not 
becoming more general: least of all that 
it ought not to be far more general. The 
second proposition I believe to be true; 
the first seems probable. The figures 
submitted however indicate for 1924 less 
than 1/3 of the total number of policies 
to have been inspected during the year. 
As a substantial part of these are in- 
spected annually at least, the residue 
could hardly have been inspected oftener 
than once every four years on the 
average.” 


Fears “Assessing Constant” Change’ 


When Mr. Hobbs reached the matter 
of assessing the constant on all policies, 
with a proportional reduction of the ex- 
pense loading he said: “This feature of 
the proposal is the most striking and 
radical change involved. Not improb- 
ably this is the real crux of the opposi- 
tion. Had the proposal affected only 
minimum policies, it is doubtful if the 
participating companies would have been 
greatly concerned. They have endured 
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with equanimity the $8.00 and the $10.00 
constants hitherto used without any sug- 
gestion such as is here made that the 
proper constant is about $6.00. But this 
proposal means something more than 
that. It means a redistribution of the 
expense burden, taking off something 
from the big risks, putting on some- 
thing on the small risks. 

“The competitive issues involved are 
not at all to the point. The real issue 
is whether the present system is fair, 
and if not, whether the proposed system 
effects a more equitable situation.” 


This Situation in Review 


In reviewing the situation he said that 
there was a certain difficulty in justify- 
ing the present method of expense load- 
ing. “Recently the case was put up of 
a $40,000 risk, and it was pointed out 
that the expense loading, would yield 
some $800 for auditing. To audit the 
payrolls of such a risk would not, of 
course, cost any such amount. It would 
yield for general administration some- 
thing like $3000.00; and it is hard to jus- 
tify anything like such an amount; $3,- 
200 for claim adjustment, $1000 for 
taxes, $1000 for inspection and bureau 
and some $7000 for acquisition cost. 

“So far as such a risk is concerned 
the present method imposes a burden 
which cannot be justified. It is.true that 
if all risks be lumped, the expense load- 
ing does not provide more than enough 
to cover the aggregate expenses. But 
why should the big risks be assessed 
considerable amounts to take care of the 
expenses of the small risks? That is 
what the big risk finds much difficulty 
in seeing; and the existence of this con- 
dition has been more than once made 
the subject of an attack on the entire 
rating system. On the other hand, if it 
be possible to throw a part of the ex- 
pense into a constant to be levied on all 
policies and assess only the remainder 
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of the expense by size of risk, a goo 
Share of this injustice disappears. 

“Now the attacks on the propos 
have not challenged, so far as I have ob- 
served, this proposition. Two attack 
have developed. The first concerns pr 
marily ‘the size of the constant; with 
the design of showing that it is so smal 
that it would not be worth imposing 
This particular attack has been discussed 
above; the general conclusion being that 
the constant suggested by the assailants 
is egregiously inadequate. 


The Policy Fee 


“The second is the suggestion that 
policy fee is a novel and unusual fe 
ture of underwriting. That, of cours, 
kas nothing to do with the merits. The 
theory of the proposal I consider sound. 
It aims at something which should bea 
part of the policy of every company, 
whatever its mode of doing business, 
namely, equitable treatment of its po: 
icy holders. It is essential for the same 
reasons that the amount of the fee be 
properly proportioned to the fair cos 
per policy, and that the introduction of 
the fee be attended with such a reduc 
tion in expense loading as will substat- 
tially preserve the status quo. In other 
words, the introduction of the fee must 
not be used as a cloak for securing @ 
rate increase. Such an increase if justi 
fied should be sought directly.” 

Finally, as to the proposal to makt 
adjustment on a 41.5% expense ratl0 
basis, Mr. Hobbs intimated that his 1 
vestigation had led him to believe that 
the course suggested by the Nationd 
Bureau was improper. The conclusiot, 
therefore, was that the suggested 1% 
reduction in expense loadings was, in the 
light of the available evidence, not ade 
quate. 





HONOR FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-presidetl! 
of the Fidelity & Deposit in New York 
and one of the leaders of the Democratit 
party, was the guest of honor last Sat 
urday at a big dinner in Atlanta, + 
The affair was given by Hollins N. Rat 
dolph, who headed the Georgia deleg* 
tion at the National Democratic conve™ 
tion in New York in 1924. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been spending s™ 
eral months this winter at Wal 
Springs, Ga., where he has acquired e 
tensive holdings, including the fame 
springs. It is reported that his healt 
is greatly improved due to the medicif 
and curative properties of the walt 
there. 





WILL BE BACK MARCH 2 
E. C. Stone, United States manage 
of the Employers’ Liability, will ret! 
from Europe March 25. 
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